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In Picture: Artistic shots of Mukhaiem Sanctuary (Tenting ground where Imam Hussain's family lived) 


Ali is known by various titles, some given due to his personal qualities and others due to events 1n his 
life: Titles 


Al-Murtaza (Arabic: (424) , "The Chosen One"( 

Amir al-Mu'minin (Arabic: ose 30 al "Commander of the Faithful Ones"( 
Bab-e Madinatul-'Tim (Arabic: alall 4ajxe GU ,"Door of City of the Knowledge"( 
Abu Turab (Arabic: G' | ,"Father of the Soil"( 

Asad Allah (Arabic: aii xi ."Lion of God") 

Haydar (Arabic: 54 ,"Braveheart" or"Lion"( 

Walad al-Ka ‘bah (Arabic: 4355 aly "Son of the Kaaba"( 











Ali imaam-e-manasto manam Ghulaam-e-Ali-hazaar jaan-e-giraamii fidaa-e- 
naam-e-Ali 
Ali is the master of all, Iam the slave of Ali 
a thousand lives are to be sacrificed for Ali 
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Mystery of the two sites of Imam Al1’s burial post his martyrdom 


Caliph Ali assassinated 
Richard Cavendish | Published in History Today Volume 61 Issue 1 January 2011 


When the Prophet Muhammad died in Medina in the year 632 of the Christian Era, he was the most 
powerful figure in Arabia. His closest male relative was his cousin Ali ibn Abu Talib, the son of 
Muhammad’s uncle. To rescue him from poverty, Ali had been brought up in the Prophet’s household 
from boyhood and he later married Muhammad’s daughter Fatima. Now about 32, he may have been 
considered too young to succeed Muhammad. The inner circle in Medina chose Abu Bakr, the Prophet’s 
father-in-law and one of his oldest friends and allies, as caliph (in Arabic khalifah, ‘successor’ and 
‘representative’ ). He died two years later. 


It was under the next two caliphs, Umar and Uthman, both of them closely personally connected with 
Muhammad, that Islam started its triumphant march out of Arabia into the wider world. Arab armies 
conquered Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq and Persia and penetrated along the North African coast. Caliph 
Uthman was killed in 656 by mutinous troops in Medina, who offered the caliphate to Ali. After some 
hesitation, apparently, he accepted. 


The result was war between Ali and his opponents, who were enraged by his failure to punish Uthman’s 
killers and suspected him of involvement in the murder. They included Muhammad’s widow Aisha 
(Abu Bakr’s daughter) and Uthman’s cousin Muawiyyah, who was governor of Syria. Ali won the battle 
of the Camel, so called because it raged around the camel Aisha was riding, but in 657 the contending 
armies fought each other to a standstill in Syria at what is now Ar-Raqgah until, in a famous episode, 
Muawiyya’s men fixed copies of the Koran to their spears and cried out to let God decide. Ali’s army 
agreed and he had to accept independent arbitration. The panel of arbitrators ruled against Ali and 
Muawiyya claimed the caliphate for himself. 


Ali, who had moved his capital to Kufa in present-day Iraq by this time, refused to accept the decision. 
A group of puritanical Muslims called Kharajites (‘seceders’) now turned against him and one of them 
stabbed him with a poisoned sword when he went to pray at the Kufa mosque in 661. Ali died two or 
three days later. 


At his own request, it is said, his burial place was kept secret, but it is generally believed to have 
been in today’s Imam Ali mosque at Najaf in Iraq, near Kufa, which is a major place of 
pilgrimage.There is another version that his body was first taken to mazarE Sharif in 
Afghanisthan and later fearing descecration it was moved on horseback to najaf. Hence there are 
those who believe that 2 sites mark his Grave-the Blue mosque in Afghanisthan-the MAZAR E 
SHARIF and the Holy Mosque in Najaf,Syria. This book then deals with the architecture of both 
mosques 


These events created the division in Islam between the Sunni majority and the Shiites (pronounced She- 
ites, from Shiah i-Ali, ‘upholders of Ali’), who believe that the caliphate should have passed to the 
Prophet’s descendants by Ali and Fatima instead of to the Umayyad dynasty founded by Muawiyyah. 
The split has lasted ever since. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Shia Century-A case for the study of Islam’s 
‘other’ history. 


The al-Azhar mosque, Cairo, built during the Fatimid Caliphate during the 10th century. 
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Those few students who study Islamic history by and large learn the Sunni version. This is the familiar 
story of the four ‘rightly-guided’ caliphs who succeeded Muhammad and the Umayyad, Abbasid and 
Ottoman caliphates that followed them. When Shia dynasties, like the Buyids of Iraq and Iran, the 
Fatimids of Egypt and North Africa, the Hamdanids of Northern Iraq and Northern Syria or even the 
Safavids of Iran, feature in this version of Islamic history, they appear mainly as foils for the Sunni 
narrative. 


Given that Sunni-Shia sectarianism is a key factor in the politics of the Middle East, thinking about 
Islamic history in this skewed way is unhelpful. A few recent books, such as Hugh Kennedy’s The 


Caliphate (2016) and John McHugo’s A Concise History of Sunnis and Shi ‘is (2017), have begun to 
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redress the imbalance. More can be done. One institution working to highlight the Shia contribution to 
Islamic civilisation is the Institute of Ismaili Studies in London, which, since its founding in 1977, has 
produced specialist studies on Ismaili Shia theology and culture. Through its new World of Islam series, 
the Institute is seeking to reach a broader readership. 


The first volume in this series deals with the origins of the Fatimid Empire (909-1171), an Ismaili Shia 
state that, at one time or another, covered most of North Africa, Egypt, Sicily, the Levant, the Hijaz and 
Yemen. Ismailism is a minority branch of Shia Islam. Ismailis pledge allegiance to a line of imams 
descended from Isma‘il 1bn Ja‘far (d. 762), the son of the sixth imam of the Twelver Shia. They believe 
not only that these imams are the legitimate political rulers of the Muslim community, but also that they 
know the inner truth (al-batin) of the Quranic revelation — an esoteric way of viewing Islam more often 
associated with Sufism. 


After the mid-eighth century, the Ismailis’ extensive missionary activity (da ‘wah) found success among 
many Muslim intellectuals as well as the Kutama Berbers of North Africa and much of the rural 
populace of Iraq. At this time the imams themselves were living through a period of concealment (dawr 
al-satr), while the Ismaili faithful awaited the return of the Mahdi or messianic guide, who would return 
to rule in the final years before the day of judgement, ridding the world of evil in the process. 

In 909 an army of Ismaili Kutama (North African Berbers) conquered Qayrawan, the capital of the 
Sunni Aghlabids. Later that year the Ismaili imam ‘Abd Allah emerged out of concealment and headed 
to Qayrawan, where he declared himself Commander of the Faithful and the Mahdi, thus inaugurating 
the Fatimid Caliphate. 


The first century of the Fatimid Empire witnessed the Fatimids, whose naval strength was without equal 
in Islamic history, struggling for control of the Mediterranean with Byzantium and the Umayyads of 
Cordoba. It also saw the systematisation of Ismaili theology and law. Perhaps the Fatimids’ greatest 
legacy from this period, however, was the foundation in 969 of Cairo (al-Qahira, “The Victorious’), 
which in 972 became their new capital. In Cairo the Fatimids founded the great Al-Azhar mosque- 
university, which would later become the global centre of Sunni orthodoxy — a sign that Islam cannot be 
understood without reference to what some historians have called ‘the Shia century’. 

In bringing the Fatimids’ history to a new audience, Shainool Jiwa’s book performs an important 
service. It should be on the reading list of all serious students of Islamic history. 


The Fatimids: The Rise of a Muslim Empire 

As far as I can remember Hassan and Hussein are not Shia Imams and does not even acknowledged 
Shi’a as Islam because it's not what their grandfather teaches the Muslims (Shi’a initially was just a 
political movement and is no different from Sunni. Over the years they developed certain teachings 
which deviated and tried to distinct themselves and distinguished themselves from Sunni such as the act 
of condemning the companions of Prophet Muhammad PBUH, saying that Ali should have been the 
prophet and etc.). They are the grandchildren of Prophet Muhammad PBUH and of course every Sunni 
loves them. 


Hassan 

Born in March AD 625 died March AD 670 

Hassan (Hasan) was the grandson of Mohammed and the son of Ali and Mohammed’s daughter Fatima. 
His name means “handsome one.” Hassan’s succession to the Caliphate was contested and eventually he 
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conceded in order to avoid bloodshed. He retired to a quiet life in Medina till he died, poisoned by his 
wife, many years later. He is regarded by all Muslims as a martyr. 


Hussein 

Born January AD 626 at Medina, died October AD 680 at Karbala, Iraq 

Hussein was the second grandson of Mohammed through Fatima. His name means little Hassan, “the 
little handsome one.” Hussein, son of Ali, is revered as a martyr, having died in a struggle for the 
Caliphate. The anniversary of his martyrdom 1s called “Ashura,” which is a day of mourning and 
religious observance especially for Shi’a Muslims. Hussein’s death was significant because it launched 
the Shi’a movement which is so prominent today in Iraq and Iran; they believe that Hussein should have 
been Caliph. It's the irony of killing someone whom you said you love so much and live your whole life 
to regret it, then pass it down through the Shi’a generations. 


The Sunni approach to Imam Ali, his sons (and others among the Prophet’s family - the Ahlul Bayt) 
comes in a number of different flavours. 

At one end of the spectrum are those who regard them among the best of the best while at the other end 
are others who place Companions like Muawiya on the same level as Imam Ali. 

They base their regard for the Companions on the basis of several hadiths that seem to praise them. One 
such hadith says that the Companions are all worthy people. That is hardly plausible. 

Muawiya, for example, was a worldly man, whose sole objective was to seek power and then to hold on 
to it. He instructed his men to fabricate hadiths showing Imam Ali in poor light. Later, he reneged on his 
agreement with Imam Hasan not to appoint a successor. It is obvious that many hadiths speaking well of 
Companions such as Muawiya must have been fabricated. 

Shias do respect some of the Companions but obviously not all deserve respect. And understandably, 
they regard Imam Ali superior to a// Companions. 


This belief is grounded in facts. The first three Caliphs were definitely honourable men. There can be no 
doubt about that. However, historians have recorded that Caliph Abu Bakr and Caliph Umar had both 
asked for the hand of the daughter of the Prophet (pbuh) but were refused. It is obvious that if they were 
superior to Imam Ali, the Prophet (pbuh) would not have refused their request. After all, the difference 
in age did not matter in those days. 

Shias do respect the Companions, especially the first three caliphs, but even though Caliph Umar was a 
great man, it is well-known that he was short-tempered. Caliph Uthman appointed some of his relatives 
undeservedly to top positions. 

All these things are clearly mentioned in books of both groups - Sunni and Shia. It is therefore obvious 
that none of the Companions comes anywhere close to Imam Ali as far as nobility of character is 
concerned. 


This is not an exaggeration. The facts stated are acknowledged by all Muslims although conclusions 
must obviously differ. 

No historian, worthy of note - Sunni or Shia - has been able to find fault with Imam Ali’s character. 
Western scholars, such as Lesley Hazleton and Barnaby Rogerson, are simply smitten by him, as was 
the Parsi journalist from Bombay, the late D.F. Karaka. In his book “The Heirs of Muhammad,” 
Rogerson referred to the Imam as “the cornucopia of the virtues.” 

Another story that might be relevant is the dispute that arose between Caliph Abu Bakr and the 
Prophet’s daughter, Fatima. After her father’s death, she had asked for entitlement to his estate. The 
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Caliph had refused her request on the ground that the Prophet (pbuh) had told him explicitly that 
prophets do not leave their wealth and belongings to the family. Whatever they leave is for charity. 
Fatima rejected his plea saying that after all, Prophet Solomon did inherit from his father. In other 
words, very politely, she told the caliph that he couldn’t possibly be right. 

Besides, it 1s hardly plausible that the Prophet (pbuh) would not tell his family that they should not lay 
any claim to his estate, after his death. So either Fatima, regarded by all Muslims as the chief of the 
women of Paradise, was lying or the Caliph was having a memory lapse. 

It should be noted that the Prophet (pbuh) had clearly stated that “anyone who hurts Fatima also hurts 
me.” 

It is much too obvious that, at best, the Caliph was having a lapse of memory. In any case, regarded by 
all Muslims as the chief of the women of Paradise, Fatima never spoke to the Caliph until her death a 
few months later. 

So Shias do respect the Caliphs and some others among the Companions, but certainly not all. 


Islam is the dominant religion in Uzbekistan. Islamic customs were broadly adopted by the ruling elite, 
and they began patronage of scholars and conquerors such as Muhammad _al-Bukhari, Al- 
Tirmidhi, Ismail Samani, al-Biruni, Avicenna, Tamerlane, Ulugh Begh, and Babur. Despite its 
predominance and history, the practice of Islam has been far from monolithic since the establishment of 
the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic. Many versions of the faith have been practiced in today's Republic 
of Uzbekistan. Most of them stray far from conventional Islamic tradition and law, and practice a far 
more relaxed approach. Heavily authoritarian interpretations of the Qur’an, including Shariah Law, as 
seen in parts of the Middle East, are almost unheard of in Uzbekistan. Many traditions descend from the 
Zoroastrian era, before the introduction of Islam to the country. 


Almost 90% of the population is Muslim. The CIA Factbook estimates 88%, mostly Sunni. The country 
is regarded a cultural and religious hub in the Central Asian region. 

Another estimate states that Muslims constitute 87% of the population while 9% of the population 
follow Russian Orthodox Christianity, 4% other religious and non-religious. An _ estimated 
93,000 Jews were once present. 


According to a 2009 Pew Research Center report, Uzbekistan's population is 96.3% Muslim,"! around 
54% identifies as non-denominational Muslim, 18% as Sunni and 1% as Shia. And around 11% say they 
belong to a Sufi order. 
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Imam Al Bukhari Memorial/The Po-i-Kalyan Mosque in Bukhara. 


Amir Tamerlane, converted nearly all the Borjigin leaders to Islam 
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Islam was brought to ancestors of modern Uzbeks during the 8th century when the Arabs entered 
Central Asia. Islam initially took hold in the southern portions of Turkestan and thereafter gradually 
spread northward. Islam also took root due to the zealous missionary work of the Iranian Samanid rulers 
as a significant number of Turkic peoples accepted Islam. The territory became a world leading center of 
science, medicine, philosophy and invention, ushering in the period of the Golden Age of Islam.'*! In the 
14th-century, Tamerlane constructed many religious structures, including the Bibi-Khanym Mosque. He 
also constructed one of his finest buildings at the tomb of Ahmed Yesevi, an_ influential 
Turkic Sufi saint who spread Sufism among the nomads. Omar Aqta, Timur's court calligrapher, is said 
to have transcribed the Qur'an using letters so small that the entire text of the book fit on a signet ring. 
Omar also is said to have created a Qur'an so large that a wheelbarrow was required to transport 
it. Folios of what is probably this larger Qur'an have been found, written in gold lettering on huge pages. 
Islam also spread amongst the Uzbeks with the conversion of Uzbeg Khan. Converted to Islam by Ibn 
Abdul Hamid, a Bukharan sayyid and sheikh of the Yasavi order, Uzbeg Khan promoted Islam amongst 
the Golden Horde and fostered Muslim missionary work to expand across Central Asia. In the long run, 
Islam enabled the khan to eliminate interfactional struggles in the Horde and to stabilize state 
institutions. 


Notable scholars from the area today known as Uzbekistan include Imam Bukhari whose book, Sahih 
Bukhari is regarded by Sunni Muslims as the most authentic of all hadith compilations and the most 
authoritative book after the Qur'an. Other Muslim scholars from the region include Imam 
Tirmidhi and Abu Mansur Maturidi who was one of the pioneers of Islamic Jurisprudence scholars and 
his two works are considered to be authoritative on the subject. In Samarqand, the development of 
sciences in the Muslim world greatly prospered, waving the Timurid Renaissance. The work of Ali 
Qushji (d. 1474), who worked at Samarqand and then Istanbul, 1s seen as a late example of innovation in 
Islamic theoretical astronomy and it 1s believed he may have possibly had some influence on Nicolaus 
Copernicus due to similar arguments concerning the Earth's rotation. The astronomical tradition 
established by the Maragha school continued at the Ulugh Beg Observatory at Samarqand. Founded 
by Ulugh Beg in the early 15th century, the observatory made considerable progress in observational 
astronomy. 





Uzbekistan might not be on the regular tourist trail these days, but there was a time when travellers and 
traders would come through the country in droves. 

Dating back to these days of old, it’s the extraordinary history and remarkable culture that can catch you 
by surprise when you travel in Central Asia. There’s so much to see and discover and these seven things 
that you probably don’t know about Uzbekistan are just the beginning... 

1: Uzbekistan is one of only two double-landlocked countries in the world. This is a nation that is 
surrounded completely by other landlocked countries! The other one is Lichtenstein. 
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2: Uzbekistan lies on the ancient Silk Route, which led to the cities of Bukhara and Samarkand amassing 
great wealth and power. This is reflected in the quality of their Islamic architecture! 
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3: In the ninth century, Bukhara was one of the great centres of Islamic art and learning, alongside of 
Baghdad, Cairo, and Cordoba. 

4: Uzbekistan has a long and bloody history. The most notorious leader of Uzbekistan was Timur (or 
Tamerlane) who claimed descent from Genghis Khan. His military campaigns have been credited for 
wiping out some 5% of the world’s population at the time. 


5: If you have thought that some of the Islamic architecture in Uzbekistan resembles that from Northern 
India, then that is because Timur’s great great great Grandson, Babur Beg, was the founder of the 
Moghul Empire that ruled much of India for almost four centuries! Babur’s great great Grandson was 
Shah Jahan, who built the Taj Mahal. 

6: The centre of ancient Samarkand is the Registan; a public square ringed by Madrasahs, or Islamic 
schools. The Sher-Dor Madrasah is unique in Islamic art, as it has mosaic of a tiger, flouting the Islamic 
ban on representation of living things. 

7: One of the staple foods of Uzbekistan is the Obi non flatbread. There are a few of traditions based 
around Obi non. Turning the bread upside down is believed to bring bad luck, and if a family member is 
heading off on a journey, they will take a small bite from a piece of bread which will then be kept 
hidden till their safe return! 


There is currently only one place left on my Impressions of Uzbekistan photography trip, which explores 
the fabled Silk Route cities of Khiva, Bukhara and of course, Samarkand. We also traverse the Kizilkum 
Desert and search out Bronze Age petroglyphs at the Sarmysh Gorge. Uzbekistan is an enticing mix of 
Soviet-style architecture and ancient Islamic architecture, populated by a welcoming and photogenic 
people. I enjoy sharing my knowledge and experience to give you unique blend of photographic tuition 
and encouragement! 
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"Coffin of Imam 'Ali", Folio from a Falnama (The Book of Omens) of Ja'far al-Sadiqmid-1550s—early 1560s 


This folio is from a manuscript of the Falnama (Book of Omens), an illustrated divinatory book. It depicts 'Ali, 
the first Shi'1 imam, shown with a face veil and a flaming halo. He leads a camel with a coffin while two other 
men, his sons Hasan and Husain, watch from behind a hillside. According to Anatolian mystical thought, Imam 
'Ali not only predicted his own death but also told his two sons that when he died, a veiled man would carry his 
coffin away on a camel for burial. He cautioned them not to question the man. When 'Ali’s prediction came true, 
Hasan and Husain could not resist asking the man’s identity and discovered that he was in fact their father, who 


was carrying his own body to the grave. 
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CHAPTER I 


A Brief Biography of the Holy Prophet of Islam(S.A.W.) 
The State of the World before Islam 


It is said that when Almighty Allah sent His last and greatest Prophet, Muhammad [s], mankind was immersed in 
a State of degeneration. The messages of the past prophets had been distorted and ignored, civilisation was on the 
decline and humanity had slumped into an age of darkness, with disbelief, oppression and corruption rife 
everywhere. The whole world presented the gloomiest picture ever of human history. Hence, the Qur'an's terming 
of this chaotic state of affairs as 'Ignorance’, or to put it exactly in the words the Holy Book has used 'Jahiliyah’. 


Consequently '‘Jahiliyah' is viewed as something of the remote past, for it is quite clear from the Qur'an's 
terminology that any people rejecting Divine Messengers, turning a deaf ear to the Almighty's revelations and 
overcome with carnal desires, can aptly be termed an ignorant lot. Therefore broadly speaking, the term 'Jahiliyah' 
is not limited to any particular era cut can also be applied to all similar societies irrespective of whether they 
existed in the past or are still found in our contemporary era, the so-called, Space Age. 


Accordingly, it is easy to recognise the symptoms of 'Jahiliyah’, there is oppression and corruption, because the 
salient features of such a society are disbelief, deviation, breach of divine commandments, spread of injustice and 
vices such as usury, drinking alcohol, adultery, gambling, bloodshed, moral decadence, etc. Thus any society in 
which such perversions prevail is without doubt 'Jahiliyah’. 


Such was the sad state of affairs in which mankind lived, before Allah sent them a Prophet, describing him as a 
'Mercy for the creation’. The Arabs among whom Muhammad [s] was born were fragmented into a number of 
heterogeneous tribes constantly engaged in internecine bloodshed. They had replaced Abraham's monotheism 
with the worship of idols, stars, angels and demons, turning the Ka'aba built for the One and Only Creator, into a 
pantheon of idols. Tribal rivalries and blood feuds, fuelled among them like the burning desert sands of Arabia. 


Ignorance was not confined to the Arabs alone, for on the fringes of Arabia where the desert gives way to 
hospitable lands, met the ever changing borders of 'World Arrogance’, the two superpowers of the age; the Persian 
and the Byzantine Empires. Both bidding for hegemony over the known world had bled white with wars, and 
despite their massive territories, it was obvious they were in their death throes. 


The fire-worshipping Persians with their strange concept of dualism were further plagued by the still weirder 
Mazdakite doctrine which advocated communal ownership and went to such an extent as to rule women to be the 
common property of all men. Like Mani a few centuries earlier, who had claimed a new religion by combining the 
teachings of Jesus and Zoroaster, Mazdak's movement was also a reaction to the corruption of the traditional 
priestly class. Both creeds had flattered to deceive and died away after the execution of their proponents, who 
more or less depended on royal patronage. On the other hand the Sassanian aristocracy aligned with the 
Zoroastrian clergy was steeped in pleasures burdening the downtrodden masses with heavy taxes and oppression. 


At the other end was the Byzantine World, which though claiming to profess a divinely revealed religion had in 
fact polluted the monotheist message of Prophet Jesus with the sediments of ancient Greek and Roman pagan 
thoughts, resulting in the birth of a strange creed called Christianity. Way back in 381 A.D., the Greco-Roman 
Church council had declared as heresy, the doctrine of Arius of Alexandria, to which most of the eastern 
provinces of the empire adhered, and in its place the council had coined the absurd belief that God and Jesus are 
of one substance and therefore co-existent. Arius and his followers had held the belief in the uniqueness and 
majesty of God, Who alone, they said has existed since eternity, while Jesus was created in time. 
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Throughout the 5th and 6th centuries the church continued to be racked by a myriad of controversies over its 
illogical attempts to define the alleged dual (divine and human) nature of Jesus in the light of Greek mythology 
and Persian Mithraism, the influence of both of which was quite visible on the Christian church. In addition, 
weirder beliefs like Holy Ghost, Mother of God (Mary) and Trinity cropped up which caused trouble in Syria, 
Egypt and North Africa, where the Monophysite Christians held ‘god the father' to be infinitely superior to 'god 
the son’. In short, terror, oppression and sectarian persecution were the order of the day in Christendom. 


Scattered here and there across West Asia and North Africa were colonies of Jews, to whom several outstanding 
Messengers had been sent by the Almighty. But these divine favours had failed to reform the crime hardened 
Jews, whose very name had become synonymous for treachery. They had long deviated from the commandments 
of Allah, distorting the laws brought by Prophet Moses [a], tampering with divine scriptures, slaying prophets and 
in the end coining the chauvinist creed called Judaism. It was more a racial sedition rather than a set of beliefs and 
the Israelites' vehement opposition to the last great reformer, Prophet Jesus Christ, was still fresh in the minds of 
the people. 


Further to the east lay the once flourishing cultures of China and India which were now groping in the dark. 
Confucianism had confused the Chinese, robbing their minds of any positive thinking. 


The Sui dynasty (581-618) espousing the cause of Buddhism had plunged China into a blood bath. If Buddhism 
was never intelligible to the masses, Taoism the religion of the former court was even more remote and expensive 
to practice looking like a huge complex of rites, cults and strange rituals. The victims of these feuds were of 
course the poor masses, bewildered as ever and seething under oppression. 


In the subcontinent, the fabric of the Indian society was in even more shambles. Hinduism and the absurd 
philosophy of the caste system it preached, had created water-tight compartments between the human race 
reducing the so-called lower classes to the ranks of mere beasts of burden. 


Hinduism had no universal pretensions whatsoever, and had evolved and was peculiar to the geographical 
confines of India, or more properly Northern India and its Aryan invaders. Conversion of foreigners was difficult 
because one had to be born in a particular caste and it was the mystery of 'Karma' that determined one's fate. 


In addition, India presented a confusion of castes and creeds and a pantheon of idols more weird and in erotic 
postures than found anywhere else. Tantric rites including demon-worship, sacrifice of humans and possibly 
cannibalism were the order of the day. No intermarriage, no inter-living, burning of the widows on the dead 
husband's pyre, exploitation of the so-called lower class women dedicated to temples as devdasis but whose actual 
work was to satisfy the carnal desires of the priests, were some of the sordid affairs in practice. 


Outside the periphery of the civilised world, beyond the River Jexartes in the endless steppes of Central Asia, 
dwelt the marauding Turks and other related tribes. They adhered to the magical rites of Shamanism and ancestor 
worship.Africa, beyond the Sahara was steeped in animism while in Europe bands of barbarians such as Avars, 
Bulgars, Germans, Franks etc. wandered around pillaging what remained of the Roman civilisation.In short, wars, 
bloodshed, slavery, oppression of women and the deprived held sway everywhere. Might ruled right. The world 
was in dire distress but no one seemed around to deliver it from darkness. No religion, ideology, creed or cult 
could offer any hope to the agonies and frustrations of humankind. 


None of the religions in currency had any universal outlook or even pretensions and were limited to 
insurmountable geographical and psychological barriers, preaching discrimination and the narrow-minded 
superiority of a particular race.Thus it was in such a chaotic state of depression that Almighty Allah sent His last 
great Prophet, with the universal Message of Islam to save mankind from disbelief, oppression, corruption, 
ignorance and moral decadence that was dragging humanity towards self-annihilation. 
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The Makkan Society 


The society at obscure Makkah where Prophet Muhammad [s] opened his eyes, was rife with vices and 
oppression. It was as barren as the harsh Arabian landscape, with declining morals, rising perversion, ignorance 
and poverty. Like the rest of Arabia it was polytheist in nature, deeply engrossed in the worship of a multitude of 
idols. 


The Makkan society roughly speaking was divided into three classes as follows: 


1.The Arrogant Wealthy: 

In their hands was vested the wealth, authority and leadership of Makkah, and it was this class which vehemently 
opposed the Messenger of Allah and his call to Islam. They terrorised and forbade people from believing him, for 
fear of losing their unjust hegemony over Makkah. To this class belonged Abu Jahal, Abu Sufyan, Abu Lahab, 
Walid bin Mughira, Ugba bin Abi Moayyit, Aas bin Wael Sahm and others, who had built up large fortunes by 
oppression and foul means. 


2. The Deprived (slaves and the oppressed): 

This class was composed of the downtrodden like Ammar and his parents Yaser and Sumatyya, Bilal the 
Abyssinian, Suhaib the Roman, Khabbab bin Arat etc., who all eagerly hastened towards the call of Islam, 
because they found it to be the truth and a way of deliverance from oppression, slavery and disbelief. 


3. The General Public: 

These were neither part of the landed oligarchy nor were subjected to slavery. They could well be termed the 
middle class. Affiliated to their respective tribal chiefs or clan heads they blindly followed the path chosen by 
their leaders. 


Thus since the Islamic Da'wah (call) strives for justice and equality among the human race, removing the artificial 
barriers of class set up by 'Jahiliyyah’, the tyrants and oppressors did all they could to stop its eventual spread. 
Sensing that its Monotheist message, preaching submission to the One and Only Creator and forsaking the 
worship of idols and man-made images, would bring an end to their domination over Makkah, the pagan Quraish, 
decided to gang up against Prophet Muhammad. 


Birth and Ancestry 


Muhammad [s] was born at Makkah in the year 570 AC. known in the annals of Arabian history as the "Year of 
the Elephant’ because of a miraculous event. That year Abraha the Christian governor of the Abyssinian King, 
who had already subdued Yemen, marched upon Makkah with a huge army of elephants. His intention was to 
destroy the Ka'aba and shift the centre of pilgrimage to San'aa, where he had built an imposing church. But the 
very moment Abraha's awesome army was poised for the attack, the Almighty sent a swarm of flying creatures, 
who blackened the sky pelting the mighty force with pebbles, and within minutes destroyed elephants and 
warriors alike. Thus Almighty Allah humbled the arrogantly ignorant by means of an obscure creature. 


Muhammad was born on the eve of 17th of the lunar month of Rabi-ul-awwal and according to some versions on 
the 12th of the same month. His father was Abdullah the son of Abdul Muttalib the son of Hashim and his mother, 
Amina, was the daughter of Wahab. His grandfather Abdul Muttalib had many wives and children, out of whom 
Abdullah and Abu Talib were from the same mother. Thus Prophet Muhammad [s] was a scion of the noble Bani 
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Hashim clan a sub-division of the large Quraish tribe, descended from Prophet Ishmael [a] the elder son of 
Prophet Abraham. 


He was a posthumous child, as his father Abdullah had died three months before his birth, while on a visit to 
Yathrib (Madina). The birth of the orphan turned the grief of the bereaved family into unbounded joy, and none 
were more happy than his mother, Amina and grandfather Abdul Muttalib, who were in a state of shock at 
Abdullah's untimely death. The family burst into happiness, slaughtering sheep and throwing a grand banquet for 
the Quraish, to celebrate the auspicious occasion. Makkah overflowed with joy as throngs of people flocked to 
Abdul Muttalib's house to congratulate him on the birth of his grandchild. 


The Upbringing of the Prophet 


As was the custom in those days, babies of noble families were normally entrusted to the care of strong and 
healthy wet nurses, who not only gave suck but taught their wards manners and etiquette. The young Muhammad 
[s] was accordingly put under the care of a noble wet-nurse called Halima bint Hareth As-Saadiyah, who brought 
him up along with her own children; Abdullah, Eisa and daughter Shaima.. 


After four years Halima brought back the child to his mother and grandfather. Everyone was happy as the toddler 
started to grow up into a pretty, sober and intelligent boy, marked out from the rest of the children by his suave 
manners and loved and admired by all. 


Mother and Grandfather Die 


At the age of six, his mother took him to Yathrib to visit her family. Umm Ayman their maid accompanied them 
on the journey. At Yathrib, the young boy saw the grave of his father, whom he had never seen in life. What a 
moving scene it may have been when mother and son, set eyes on Abdullah's grave! 


After a short stay in Yathrib they started back, but on the way Amina became seriously ill. The party stopped to 
nurse her but her condition became worse and finally she breathed her last and was buried at a place called Abwa, 
situated between Makkah and Madina. The child was naturally sad at loosing his only surviving parent, at the 
tender age of 6. Now he was an orphan on both sides and alone in this wide world. But Almighty Allah is Great 
and Omnipresent and He alone decrees destinies. Umm Ayman escorted Muhammad to Abdul Muttalib, who was 
shocked on hearing news of his daughter-in-law's sudden death. The doting grandfather took upon himself the 
task of bringing up the young orphan, never letting him feel the slightest discomfort. But there was yet another 
shock in store for Muhammad, for when he reached the age of 8, he lost his loving grandfather too. 


Abu Talib Assumes Guardianship 


Before his death, Abdul Muttalib instructed his son Abu Talib to see his orphaned grandson's upbringing. 
Accordingly, Abu Talib gladly assumed guardianship of his nephew and took young Muhammad under his roof. 
Abu Talib and his wife Fatimah bint Asad raised the orphan as their own child, never making him feel the 
slightest thought of being a destitute. They loved him dearly and he loved them in turn. In later years he was often 
heard saying that Fatimah bint Asad, (the mother of Imam Ali) was like a mother to him. 


The Prophet's Marriage 


Muhammad grew up in his loving uncle's house, blossoming into a handsome youth of exceptionally good 
character, which marked him out from rest of the young Makkans. He soon began to assist Abu Talib in trade and 
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commerce and once accompanied his uncle's trading caravan to Syria, ably revealing his talents and integrity. His 
honesty and reputation preceded him and sometime after his return to Makkah he took up a trading job with one 
of the wealthiest and noblest Quraishite women, Khadija bint Khuwailid. He accepted to work for Khadija and 
was entrusted with some money, with which he busied himself in commerce. He again travelled to Syria and 
made great profits for Khadija during the trip. 


Naturally Khadija was pleased and soon came to admire Muhammad's intelligence and honesty. Eventually she 
offered her hand in marriage which was accepted by him. Muhammad thus married Khadija and they lived a 
harmonious life full of love, co-operation and sincerity, sharing each other's joys and sorrows. They formed a 
perfect husband and wife pair, the likeness of which is something rare in human history. When finally the Divine 
Message was revealed to Muhammad, the devout Khadija at once believed in her husband without ever 
expressing the slightest doubt. She was the first among women to accept Islam and subsequently put all her vast 
wealth and property at the Prophet's disposal for the spread of truth and justice. 


Khadija bint Khuwailid was from the Quraish tribe and was born and bred in Makkah. Even in the days of 
Jahiliyyah she was known among the Quraish women for her nobleness of character and virtue, that is why she 
was called by the Makkans as Tahera 'the pure’. She married Muhammad, 15 years before revelation came to him 
from Allah. As long as she was alive the Prophet never took a second wife and even in later years of his life after 
numerous marriages, he used to cherish her loving memory and refer to her as the most beloved of his spouses. 
She endured with him hunger, poverty and calamities inflicted by the Makkan polytheists. She bore Muhammad 
[s] many children, all of whom except for Fatima died in infancy, including son Qasim[2] from whom the 
Prophet's kunya (agnomen) 'Abul Qasim' is derived. 


Finally in the tenth year of the Prophetic mission, shortly after the small Muslim community quarantined by the 
heathens in Shaib Abi Talib had come out of the valley, Khadija breathed her last. It was a great tragedy for the 
Prophet. The year is known as the 'Year of Grief’ in history because the Prophet suffered a further blow that year 
losing that other great benefactor, his uncle Abu Talib. 


Khadija bore the Prophet one more son named Taher; who also died in infancy. Later in life Prophet Muhammad 
[s] had another son named Ibrahim, through his Egyptian wife Maria Qibtia, who also died in infancy. Hence, the 
Prophet's progeny survives today through his daughter Fatima and her two sons Hasan and Husayn who are the 
ancestors of all 'Seyyids' (descendants of the Prophet). 


Truthful and Honest 


Muhammad, right from his childhood was known for his virtue and lofty conduct and was far removed from the 
prevalent vices of the day like idolatry, dishonesty, drinking, gambling, cowardice etc., which were the hallmarks 
of the Makkan society. His noble character stood him out as the most impeccable one ever, to the point that his 
people called him 'as-Sadiq' (the Truthful) and 'al-Amin' (the Honest). They put their complete trust in him and 
always turned to him as an impartial judge in their frequent disputes. 


He was a born believer whose heart was free from the filth of disbelief and polytheism. Never had the boy been 
near idols let alone worship them. The All-Knowing Allah, Who had singled out the child for the greatest task and 
blessings that lay ahead, had inspired Muhammad's young heart with His Greatness, Power and Majesty. His 
pristine purity was indicative of his future greatness, for how could people believe in him and put their trust in 
him if they see him prostrating before manmade objects and indulging in vices like any ordinary Arab of the day. 
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Surely, none would have responded to his call to Islam, towards virtue and towards deliverance from oppression, 
and none would have believed him if they were not sure of vouchsafing his truthfulness and honesty. 


Thus Divine providence was at work, right from the beginning in his case, grooming, inspiring and educating the 
young Muhammad and finally introducing him as a model of emulation and messenger for all of mankind. 


Muhammad [s] The Good News of the Prophets 


It is now clear that both Judaism and Christianity had completed their historical missions, for the process of 
abrogation and perfection is a natural matter with respect to the divine laws. It was known that humanity should 
resort to another divine law in accordance with the divine will. In addition to that, both religions had been 
distorted and tampered with. So, logically and with respect to following the revealed path, it is irrelevant to adopt 
them as ways of life. The substitute is Islam, the promised divine faith for all mankind. It is the faith about which 
the prophets Ibrahim (Abraham), Musa (Moses) and Isa (Jesus) gave good news. 


Should seekers of truth be certain of the fact that Muhammad [s] was the Prophet promised by Musa, and Isa [a], 
and that he was mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, this would constitute a miracle pertaining to him and 
be confirmation of his prophethood. It rests as a proof on the Jews and Christians who believe in the Pentateuch, 
the Bible and Pre-Islamic history. 


Humanity was waiting for the advent of a new prophet. The Qur'an argues with the Jews and Christians on this 
point and reminds them of this fact: 


"When there came to them a Book from Allah, confirming what was with them - and aforetimes they prayed for 
victory over those who disbelieve - When there came to them the truth which they recognised, they disbelieved 
therein. The curse of Allah is on the disbelievers." 

Holy Qur'an (2:89) 


The Pentateuch and the Bible did mention the characteristics of the Prophet Muhammad [s], the place of his 
appearance and his message. A great number of Jewish and Christian religious scholars, at the time, embraced 
Islam, and believed in the Prophet [s], because they found his name and attribute in the Pentateuch and the Bible. 
The Qur'an drew their attention to this fact and called on them to return to the Pentateuch and the Bible: 


",..the Prophet, the Ummi, whom they find written down with them in the Torah and Injeel..." 
Holy Qur'an (7:157) 


Let us, then, read the Old and New Testaments, and the works authored by the researchers and thinkers, 
particularly the Christian intellectuals like Professor David Benjamin Kildani,concerning the coming of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 


When emphasising the character of the promised Prophet, the other prophecy, attributed to Musa (Moses), 1s, in 
any case, conducive when it speaks of the 'the bright light of God which comes from Faran'[4] which is the 
wilderness of Makkah. 


In chapter 33, of the Pentateuch, the second sentence states: 


"The Lord came from Sinai, and shined to them from Saer, and gleamed from the mountain of Faran. And ten 
thousand saints came with him. From his right hand the fire of a law for them appeared. So the brightness of the 
Lord is likened to the light of the sun, "The Lord came from Sinai, and shined to them from Saer.' He gleamed 
with glory from Faran. He appeared with ten thousand of his followers, carrying a divine law for them in his right 
hand. None of the Israelites had anything to do, Christ included, with Faran. Hajar (Hagar) and Isma'1l (Ismael), 
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her son, wondered in the wilderness of Beersheba. Then, they settled in the wilderness of Faran. 
We read in another text, page 33: 


"The other prophecy is mentioned in the Book of Isaiah, chapter 21, verses 13-17. It says: 'This is a message 
about Arabia. You people of Dedan, whose caravans camp in the barren country of Arabia, give water to the 
thirsty people who come to you. You people of the land of Tema, give food to the refugees. People are fleeing to 
escape from swords that are ready to kill them, from bows that are ready to shoot, from all the dangers of wars.’ 
Then the Lord of Kedar will be at an end. The bow-men are the bravest men of Kedar, but few of them will be 
left.'"[6] 


In another text, we openly and self-evidently read about the good news of the coming of the Prophet Muhammad 


[s]: 


"During that rare chance, God sent His servant, the Prophet Haggai to console those sad people. He carried with 
him this important message: 


"T will overthrow all the nations, and Hamada will come to all nations. I will fill this temple with wealth. Such the 
Lord of the soldiers said. All the silver and gold of the world is mine. And there I will give my people prosperity 
and peace. The Lord of the soldiers had spoken." 


"T had translated this paragraph from the only copy which was in my possession which was borrowed from a lady 
who is a cousin of mine. This copy was written in the national language." 

Let us return to the English translation of the Bible, which we believe to have changed the word 'Hamada' from 
the Hebrew origin to 'Amniya’', and the word 'Shalom' to ‘Islam’. 


The priest-professor Abdul-Ahad, who later on embraced Islam, said: 


",.. therefore we should view this prophecy truthful beyond question. It is identified with the character of Ahmad 
and his message Islam. That is because both the words Hamada and Shalom or Shalama give precisely the same 
meaning and have the same importance of Ahmad and Islam... in many of Christ's statements we read the good 
news of the Prophethood of Muhammad and the mentioning of his name. 


Jesus' Prophecy about Muhammad 


"And when Jesus son of Mary said: O Children of Israel! Surely Iam the Apostle of Allah to you, verifying that 
which was (revealed) before me of the Torah, and giving the glad tidings of an Apostle who will come after me, 
whose name is Ahmad..." 

Holy Qur'an (61:6) 


"Those who follow the Apostle - Prophet, the Ummi whom they find ordained for them in the Torah and the 
Evangel, he enjoins them good and forbids them evil..." 
Holy Qur'an (7:157) 


The Gospel of Jesus brought into sharper focus the identity of the one who would fulfil the promise to make the 
line of Ishmael a great nation. In the Gospel of John - a New Testament book which is not the Gospel of Jesus [a] 
and which may be considered as representing only in general terms portions of his teachings. Christ informs his 
close companions that his work among them was drawing to conclusion, but God would send someone else after a 
time to carry forward the prophetic movement. This someone, however, would be the last of the prophets. 


The following passages of the New Testament lend further proof to the Prophethood of Muhammad : 
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"And this is the record of John (the Baptist) when the Jews sent priests and levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
who art thou? 


And he confessed, and denied not; but confessed I am not the Christ. 


And they asked him, "what then? Art thou Elias?" And he said: "I am not." "Art thou That Prophet?" And he 
answered, "No." 


And they asked him, and said unto him, "why baptizest thou then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither 
That Prophet." 

John (1: 19-21, 25) 

"If ye love me, keep my commandments. 

And I will pray to the Father and He shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you forever. 
But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you. 

Hereafter I will not talk much with you: for the prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me. 

John (14: 15-16-26-30) 

"But when the Comforter is come, whom I shall send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me." 

John (15:26) 


"Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you. 


And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgement: 
Of sin, because they believe not on me; 


Of righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no more; 
Of judgement because the prince of this world is judged. 
I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 


Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will shew you things to come. 


He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you." 
John (16:7-14) 


A careful study of these passages brings to light the following facts: 
Jesus Christ [a] prophesies the coming of a Comforter after him. 


The coming of the Comforter depends on Christ's departure. 
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He is sent by Almighty Allah. 

He will teach everything. 

He will draw attention towards what the Christ had foretold. 
He will testify and glorify Christ. 

He will not speak by himself but what he divinely hears. 

He will foretell future events. 

The world will follow his religion. 

He will stay forever. 


In view of these glaring facts if we cast a glimpse at the life of Prophet Muhammad we will discover the amazing 
truth that these points perfectly tally with his mission and confirm beyond doubt that he is the Comforter 
Promised by Jesus. 


The Beginning of the Prophetic Mission 


Muhammad [s], though endeared and respected by Makkans for his wisdom and virtues, preferred solitude and 
kept his distance from the polytheist society. Disgusted with the corruption all around, he used to retire to the 
Cave of Hira, in a mountain a few kilometres from Makkah, meditating Allah's Majesty and worshipping Him. 
Initially he used to remain in the cave for a day or two and sometimes even 10 nights or more but the next few 
years saw him spending a whole month in that cave, praying to Allah and contemplating guidance for the deviated 
people. 

Finally the day dawned which was change the history of the world. When he had reached the age of 40 and was 
engrossed as usual in praying to Allah at his retreat of cave Hira, suddenly that harbinger of Divine tidings, the 
Archangel Gabriel, appeared with the first verses of the Holy Qur'an: 


"Recite in the name of your Lord Who created. Created man from a clot. Recite and your Lord is most Generous. 
Who taught (to write) with the pen. Taught man what he knew not." 
Holy Qur'an (96:1-5) 


With these verses, Gabriel announced to Muhammad that Almighty Allah had formally chosen him to be His last 
and final Messenger to humankind. 


Muhammad's heart was filled with joy, and he thanked Almighty Allah for bestowing this great honour upon him. 
He hurried to his house to tell his wife Khadija about his appointment to Prophethood. 


Khadija on hearing the event at once believed in her husband's Prophethood and so did his young cousin Ali [a]. 
Consequently Ali and Khadija became the first ever male and female Muslims respectively. Thus started the 
beginning of a divine mission which was destined not only to cleanse the Arabian Peninsula of the filth of 
polytheism but whose radiance would eventually dispel darkness from all over the world. 


Muhammad's [s] formal announcement of his Prophethood had a mixed reaction on Makkan society. While the 

oppressed classes hastened towards the call of Islam, happy that the day of deliverance had finally dawned, the 

Makkan oligarchy and those who felt a danger to their vested interests and hegemony; ganged up to ridicule the 
Prophet, in their desperate bid to nip in the bud the final revelation to the human race. 
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Undeterred by Jahiliyah's arrogant attempts, Muhammad [s] continued to propagate the great divine mission 
entrusted to him, and the next 23 years of his lifetime saw the gradual unfolding of the grand miraculous event; 
the Holy Qur'an, Allah's own words sent down through the Archangel Gabriel. 


Even today after 14 centuries, Allah's book the Holy Qur'an stands as a living miracle for humanity. Its revelation 
was completed a couple of months before the Messenger's passing away, and besides containing the 'Shariah' 
(canonical laws) for the Muslims, it is a source of knowledge goading man to contemplate and discover the 
mysteries of science, inspiring high ethical values and morals in its readers and showing the perfect path for 
mankind's happiness both in this world and the hereafter. 


The Making of Early Muslims 


Despite the feverish attempts of the Arab infidels to suppress the call of truth, the young Muslim community 
began to grow in numbers, as more and more people flocked to the call of Islam. 


The Prophet's mission in Makkah can thus be classified under the following two periods: 
The Secret Call 


At first the Messenger of Allah called people to Islam secretly. He began with his immediate kinsmen, the Bani 
Hashim, explaining to them his divine mission. For three consecutive days he discoursed with them, without 
much success, and only his young cousin Ali stood up every time saying 'I bear witness Muhammad is the 
Messenger of Allah.' The other members of his clan either mocked at him or remained silent, perhaps needing 
time to ponder over his words. 


Without feeling the least discouraged, he continued his work, encountering individuals and inviting them to Islam. 
By and large, the devoted group of Muslims increased around him, and he selected a secret secluded spot, to 
assemble the faithful and teach them the principles of Islam and the verses of Qur'an as they were gradually 
revealed. When the number of Muslims had reached 40, Almighty Allah ordered His Messenger to shun the 
garment of secrecy and make public the invitation to Islam. 


The Public Call 


As the number of committed Muslims began to grow, Almighty Allah commanded His Prophet to publicly 
announce the call to Islam. Some of the notable converts at this stage included Muhammad's kinsmen such as 
Ja'far bin Abi Talib, Ubaidah bin Hareth bin Abdul Muttalib and etc... 


The growing presence of such a strong Muslim community in their midst naturally annoyed the obstinate 
polytheists, who felt increasing danger to their hegemony. The infidels, who had no logic to defend their worship 
of manmade objects and stop the awakened masses from flocking toward the light of Islam, resorted to torture and 
other methods of oppression against the fledgling Muslim society. Bilal the Abyssinian, Suhaib the Roman, 
Khabab bin Art, and others underwent the most rigorous forms of torture at the hands of arrogant Jahiliyah. 


The Mission Continues 


Despite the hardships, the infant community of Islam stood steadfast in its beliefs. The Prophet's wife Khadija bint 
Khwailid who was blessed with a large fortune, put all her wealth and property at her husband's disposal, to help 
the spread of Islam. The personality of Abu Talib, Muhammad's uncle, who was respected and admired by the 
Quraish, was instrumental in keeping the polytheist Arabs at a distance, and they were afraid of doing any bodily 
harm to the Prophet. The Prophet continued to teach the young Muslim community, the divine revelations and the 
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basic tenets of Islam. His most enthusiastic disciple and student was none other than his young cousin, Ali, who 
was the closest personality to Muhammad. 


A point to note is that while all the early Muslims were mature people and had experienced the fruits and 
bitterness of growing up among the idols of Arabia, it was only Ali, who entrusted to his cousin's guardianship 
years before the call of Islam, was like Muhammad [s] - of a pristine pure personality and far removed from 
contemporary corruption. Perhaps it was divine providence that Ali should be groomed personally by the last and 
greatest Messenger to mankind. Hence, the young Ali imbibed all the knowledge directly from the Prophet 
himself. 


Consequently the Da'wah (Islamic Call) of the Prophet falls into two clearly discernible periods as follows: 


1. The period in Makkah, beginning with the age of 40 till his emigration to Madina 13 years later. 
2. The period at Madina, beginning with the Prophet's historical arrival till his sad demise 10 years later at the age 
of 63. 


The Makkah Period 


If the Prophet's emigration to Madina opened new vistas for the message of Islam and its eventual expansion over 
the Arabian peninsula, nonetheless the Makkah period despite the persecution and hardships, was instrumental in 
laying the firm foundations of Monotheism, which were to flower in Madina later on. 


Briefly speaking, the major landmarks of the Islamic call in this period are explained underneath for our readers: 
1. The First Revelation 


The coming of the Archangel Gabriel with the tidings of Prophethood and the first revelation, as we have already 
explained. 


2. Da'wat Dhul-Ashira 


The invitation to his kinsmen the Bani Hashim to accept Islam. The event known as Da'wat Dhul-Ashira was a 
formal announcement of Muhammad's [s] mission and a turning point in the history of the divine message and its 
spread. Undeterred it set the tone for the making of the first group of dedicated Muslims, who despite severe 
persecution and hardships gathered around the Prophet to assimilate the teachings and principles of Islam. 


3. Isra 
The night journey Isra as described by the glorious verses of the Holy Qur'an. 


"Glory be to Him Who made His servant to go on a night from the Sacred Mosque to the Remote Mosque of 
which We have blessed the precinct..." 
Holy Qur'an (17:1) 


What is meant by Isra is the bodily ascension of Prophet Muhammad [s] from the Sacred Mosque (Ka'aba) to the 
Remote Mosque in Jerusalem[9] and thence to the heavens to the very presence of Almighty Allah, and back to 
earth in a very short span of the same night. It is related that Gabriel descended one night with the heavenly 
mount Buragq whose speed as the name suggests is far greater than the speed of light, and took the Prophet to the 
highest and furthest point of the heavens where no creature has ever set foot, and thence the wonder-struck 
Muhammad [s] proceeded alone to the very presence of the 'Magnificent Light’, that only a curtain divided him 
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from the Omnipotent Almighty. Then Allah spoke with his servant and showed him the signs of His Majesty. The 
event also known as Me'raj confirms that no creature ever, not even the past prophets or any heavenly being 
either, like the Archangel Gabriel, had been so near to the Almighty's proximity, as the Habibullah (beloved of 
Allah) was summoned by Allah that night. 


4. The First Martyrs 


The idolaters maddened at Bani Hashim and other Makkans for accepting Islam, singled out some Muslims like 
Bilal the Abyssinian, Ichabab bin Art and Yasir, his wife Sumaiyya and their son Ammar for severe torture. 
Despite the barbarities inflicted, the new Muslims refused to forego their faith in monotheism and eventually 
Yasir and his wife Sumaiyya were savagely martyred at the hands of the infidels. 


5. The Emigration to Abyssinia 


When the Messenger of Allah felt the growing danger threatening the very lives of the infant Muslim community 
and its helplessness against the infidels, he instructed some of them to migrate to Abyssinia. The immigrants were 
led by the Prophet's cousin Ja'far bin Abu Talib, and upon arrival there, were allowed to settle and practice their 
faith by the Abyssinian ruler Negus. 


6. Siege and Social Boycott 


Alarmed at the growing number of Muslims and fearing to do bodily harm to the Prophet, because of Abu Talib's 
towering personality, the Makkan Jahiliyah devised a plan of social boycott of the whole Bani Hashim clan. 


Hence a total boycott was imposed on the Bani Hashim and the new Muslims to such an extent that all links or 
contacts whether commercial or social, including buying or selling of goods and even matrimonial alliances were 
severed. But the faithful Abu Talib was determined to protect his nephew the Prophet, and together with all his 
clan members as well as the other Muslims retired to the valley known as Shi'b Abi Talib on the outskirts of 
Makkah, where together, they could easily override the difficulties and also protect themselves from any 
incursions. Steadfastly, the Muslims bore the consequences of the siege, enduring pain, hunger and other 
difficulties for three long years, and ultimately frustrated the infidel's efforts, which forced the Makkan Jahiliyah 
to lift up the social boycott. 


7. The Year of Great Grief 


Shortly after the Bani Hashim and other Muslims emerged from Shi'b Abi Talib, a double calamity struck the 
Prophet. Umm al-Mu'mineen (mother of believers) Khadija al-Kubra who had given her husband unflinching 
support, sacrificing her great wealth and property for the cause of Islam, finally succumbed to the hardships and 
breathed her last. It was a great blow to the Prophet to lose his faithful beloved companion and the mother of his 
illustrious progeny. But another calamity was in store for Muhammad [s], and three days later that another great 
benefactor and sincere guardian, his uncle Abu Talib passed away from this mortal world. 


These sad events occurred in the holy month of fasting, Ramadhan, three years before the Prophet's historic 
migration to Madina. Accordingly the year is known in the annals of Islamic History as the 'Year of Grief". 


8. The Retirement to Ta'if 


Aggrieved by the double loss of his loving wife and doting uncle, and faced with the prospect of renewed hostility 
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from the Makkan idolaters, who were emboldened by Abu Talib's death, the Prophet set out for the oasis town of 
Ta'if. But in Ta'if the call to Islam fell on deaf ears. No one believed in Muhammad's [s] invitation except an old 
Christian farmer called 'Adhasu' who embraced Islam. The Arabs of Ta'if ridiculed the Prophet, encouraging 
simpletons and ignorant children to pelt him with stones and obstruct his path, wherever he moved. The 
Messenger convinced that his divine mission would not make much progress with the stonehearted people of 
Ta'1f, returned back to his birthplace Makkah. 


9. Meeting with a Yathrib Delegation 


Even though the arrogantly ignorant Quraishites and other tribes of Makkah and Ta'if had scoffed at the message, 
divine providence was already at work facilitating help and the spread of Islam from hitherto unknown quarters. 
In the eleventh year of the Prophetic mission, Muhammad started contacts with delegations. He came across a 
group of people from Yathrib led by As'ad bin Zurara of the Khazraj tribe and invited them to Islam. His words 
received an attentive response, and the group believing in the truthfulness of this great monotheistic call became 
very happy. The leader asked the Prophet to send a Muslim with him to Yathrib to preach Islam, and hoped that 
the divine call would unite his tribe with the rival tribe of Aws, knitting them into a single Muslim people. 


10. The First Allegiance of Aqaba 


On returning to Yathrib the group started preaching Islam among the local people and made some progress. The 
next year a 12-member delegation of Yathrib Arabs came to Makkah and met the Messenger of Allah at a place 
called 'Aqaba' and swore allegiance to him as Muslims. On returning to their city they started inviting people 
towards truth. Thus Islam began to take roots and spread in Yathrib which was destined to be the Prophet's seat of 
power and would eventually become famous as Madina - the shortened form of Madinat-an-Nabi (city of the 
Prophet). 


11. The Second Allegiance of Aqaba 


During the next year of pilgrimage following the first allegiance, 10 men and 2 women from Yathrib called on the 
Prophet at the same place of Aqaba and swore allegiance to him, promising to defend and spread Islam. The 
historic meeting was attended by the Prophet's uncle Abbas bin Abdul Muttalib as a witness to the allegiance. The 
event was instrumental in spreading belief among a greater part of Yathrib citizens, who rallied to the cause of 
Islam as 'Ansar' (Helpers). Makkan Muslims to protect their beliefs now gradually started migrating towards 
Yathrib. 

12. Conspiracy to Assassinate the Prophet 


The Makkan Jahiliyah alarmed at the growing impact of Islam and their abject helplessness to contain its radiant 
rays conspired to assassinate the Prophet. Moreover, the death of Abu Talib that devoted guardian of infant Islam 
had removed an obstacle from their path, emboldening the haughty ignorants to plot Muhammad's [s] murder. But 
Makkan arrogance had reckoned the whole thing without taking into account the Omnipotent Creator Who is 
always watching over peoples' words and deeds and is even aware of the thoughts they entertain. 


The Almighty Allah sent Gabriel to inform the Prophet of the dirty plot. As commanded, the Prophet asked his 
faithful cousin Ali [a] to sleep in his bed that night, and himself set out for Yathrib taking along one of his 
companions, the aged Abu Bakr, whom for some reasons he considered it unwise to leave behind at Makkah. That 
epoch-making night which marked a turning point in the message of Islam, Imam Ali [a] lay on the Prophet's bed 
as calm and composed as ever, that even the scores of infidels besieging the house and peeping through the 
windows, not the least suspected the real identity of the sleeper. 
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It is related that each Makkan tribe or clan was represented in the gang of conspirators hovering around the abode 
of divine revelation in their vain bid to extinguish the eternal light, even Muhammad's [s] own infidel uncle Abu 
Lahab was there claiming to represent the Bani Hashim. 


At last before the break of dawn, the unholy gang burst into the Prophet's house, full of confidence to accomplish 
their dirty deed. But their all-night vigil proved as worthless as their stone-made gods, for to their utter surprise, 
the figure which calmly emerged from the covers and stood facing them was the Lion of Allah, Ali [a], and not 
whom they were seeking. 


Frustrated in their ungodly efforts, the infidels asked Ali the Prophet's whereabouts, to which they received the 
crisp and to the point reply: "Did you entrust him to me?" Thus Almighty Allah protected His Prophet from the 
evil of the idolaters, and escorted him safely away from their very midst, without the blind-hearted Arabs 
perceiving the least. 


The event has another significance, for it brings into sharper focus the personality of Imam Ali [a] and his selfless 
devotion to the cause of Islam and to his cousin's life. He dauntlessly agreed to sleep on the Prophet's bed risking 
his life and limbs, If the late Abu Talib's personality had been until recently, a deterring factor for the Makkan 
polytheists from harming the Prophet, now his son the brave Ali had ably filled up the vacuum, showing readiness 
to sacrifice his own life for Muhammad's [s] sake. Almighty Allah rewarded Ali's selfless spirit of devotion by 
revealing the following verse of the Qur'an: 


"And among people is he who sells himself to seek the pleasure of Allah..." 
Holy Qur'an (2:207) 


Thus the Almighty brought the stratagem of the plotters to nought. By the time the Makkan infidels recovered 
from their shock, the Prophet was safely out of Makkah and on his way to Yathrib. Cautious, not to be overtaken 
by the conspirators lest they start the chase, the Prophet along with his companion Abu Bakr, took refuge in a 
cave of a mountain called Thawr, three miles south of Makkah. The Quraish hastily set out to trace the Prophet, 
and a party of unbelievers arrived at the very cave of Thawr. Strangely, just as the idolaters neared the place, Abu 
Bakr, perhaps sensing danger suddenly started crying. His unwarranted cries, had not Almighty Allah descended 
tranquillity on him that very moment making him tight-lipped, would have been enough to lead the Quraish party 
to the Prophet's hide-out, periling the whole brave selfless episode. The polytheists arrived at the cave's mouth 
with an expert tracker and looked everywhere around, but by Allah's command a spider had spun a cobweb over 
its entrance and a bird had come and laid eggs, presenting the semblance of an undisturbed virgin spot, where no 
soul had ventured of late. 


Satisfied that no one was in the cave, the unbelievers turned back giving up all hope of finding the Prophet. Thus 
the Prophet safely proceeded to Madina. The Hijra (Migration) to Madina also marks the start of the Muslim 
Lunar Calendar and according to historians it took place on the Ist of Rabi-al-Awwal. 


Yathrib - A Brief Description 
It was an old oasis town with plenty of springs and wells and the brush surroundings abounded with date palms, 
vineyards and orchards of pomegranates and other fruits. Situated 450 kilometres north of Makkah it was 


inhabited by the idol worshipping Arab tribes of Aws and Khazraj. 


Certain Jewish tribes like Bani Quradha, and Bani Mugheer and Bani Qaingqa'e also dwelt in Madina and had 
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migrated to the town centuries before, to await the last Messenger of Allah, whom they found foretold in their 
Scriptures. Deep enmity and a constant state of internecine warfare had sapped the energies of the two idolatrous 
Arab tribes, who had devastated each others' wealth and properties, in their blind hatred. In addition there was no 
love lost between the Arab and Jewish tribes. The Jews flaunting their sacred books used to mock the pagan 
Arabs, saying that soon a Prophet will emerge in Arabia and come to Yathrib and will put an end to their wicked 
ways. 


But strangely enough when Prophet Muhammad did finally proclaim his Prophethood and emigrate to Yathrib, it 
were the Arab tribes of Aws and Khazraj who renounced idolatry and accepted Islam, while the chauvinistic Jews, 
whose forefathers had come to Arabia, for this very occasion, rejected the Prophet. Their pretext was he was an 
Arab descended from Prophet Abraham's elder son Ishmael [a], rather than Isaac [a] and therefore unacceptable 
to the racist Jews. 


On the other hand, on Prophet Muhammad's [s] historic entrance into Yathrib, the Aws and Khazraj recalling the 
Jews' prophecy hastened towards him and accepted Islam, burying once and for all the bloody hatchet of tribal 
rivalry. Almighty Allah filled their hearts with unity, which Arabia had never known before, and gathered them 
under Islam's majestic banner. The Jews, treacherous as ever, turned away from Prophet Muhammad as they had 
rejected and betrayed Prophet Jesus [a] 6 centuries ago. 


Beit-ul-Maqdis or simply Al-Qods in today's Zionist occupied Jerusalem. 
Important Events of Madina 


The Prophet's entry into Madina ushers in a new phase for the divine message. Islam gaining fresh 
followers began to assert its strength and soon started to spread out over the four corners of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 


In the previous chapters we have already noted that the Prophet was 53 years of age at the time of his 
auspicious migration. In Madina he spent the remaining 10 years of his life and it was here that other 
brilliant aspects of his immaculate personality became fully manifest. The divine call now entered a 
decisive stage and many important events took place in Madina, which eventually laid a firm foundation 
for the spread of Islam to the furthest reaches of the globe. Here we shall study some of the major 
landmarks in the life of Prophet Muhammad and Islam at Madina. 

1. The Building of the First Mosque 


The entry into Madina was followed by the building of the mosque, the first-ever for the Muslims who 
had just emerged from years of oppression in Makkah. It was one of the most important landmarks for 
Muslims who now had a centre of their own for open uninhibited gatherings, a school for learning the 
Qur'an and a headquarters for receiving necessary instructions from their leader. Gone were the days of 
secret underground meetings in Makkah, where the fear of persecution had always weighed heavily for 
the faithful. Yathrib which from now onwards was Madinat-an-Nabi (city of the Prophet) or Al-Madina 
al Munawwara (illuminated city), provided a free open atmosphere for the growth of the true faith. 


Makkan immigrants mixed with the local populace, the 'Ansar' (Helpers), and cheerfully started giving 
shape to Islam's first-ever mosque which would be known as Masjid-an-Nabi (Prophet's Mosque). The 
building was soon constructed of clay and tree trunks with palm leaves serving as a thatched roof. The 
Messenger of Allah himself took part in the construction and the following year he enlarged its precincts 
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to cover an area of 2475 square meters. 


All Muslims enthusiastically assembled there for the daily prayers, which were led by the Prophet 
himself. He used to deliver sermons there, teach the Qur'an and the laws of Islam to the faithful, 
discourse with his companions, prepare them for ‘Jihad' (holy struggle) and would look into their 
problems and other relevant issues. Thus, the Mosque was actually the headquarters of the first-ever 
Islamic State established by the Messenger. It still stands majestically today, frequently enlarged and 
beautified throughout the last fourteen centuries. The tomb of Prophet Muhammad 1s situated within its 
enclosure, and draws millions of Muslims from all over the world. 


2. Fraternisation 


The second important step taken by the Prophet in Madina was the fraternising of 'Muhajireen' (Makkan 
Immigrants) with the ‘Ansar’ (Madinite Helpers) in the bonds of Islamic brotherhood. He fraternised 
each Muhajir with an Ansar, joining them together as brothers in faith. And he himself clasped the hand 
of his beloved cousin Ali bin Abi Talib [a] as the supreme symbol of brotherhood, fraternity and 
solidarity in the Islamic society. 


Before proceeding further let us say a few words about the Muhajireen and the Ansar, who formed the 
pillars of the Islamic State. Allah, the Exalted describes them in the Qur'an as follows: 

"And as for the first and foremost of the Muhajireen (emigrants) and the Ansar (helpers), and those who 
followed suit in good deeds; Allah is pleased with them and they are pleased with Him; and He has 
prepared for them gardens watered by running streams, therein dwelling forever; that is a supreme 
triumph." 

Holy Qur'an (9:100) 


The Muhajireen as the name suggests were the Muslim emigrants from Makkah who had followed the 
Prophet of Madina to safeguard their faith and to escape persecution from the infidels. They had 
embraced Islam in its early formative years and most of them had steadfastly endured severe pain and 
hardship in the way of liberty, truth and justice. 


On the other hand, the Ansar were the indigenous inhabitants of Madina, who believed in the Message 
of Islam and rallied to the help of the Prophet. They welcomed him to their city, and fought alongside 
him against the pagans of Arabia. It was their faith and selfless devotion which cemented Islamic unity 
and brought many a glorious victory for Islam. 


At the time of the H4ra most of the Muhajireen were poor and possessed nothing, but the Ansar 
displaying the finest example of Islamic brotherhood, provided them with their needs such as houses, 
money and food. They lodged them in their own houses, shared their wealth with them and gave their 
daughters in marriage to the Makkan Muslims. 


Such were the Muhajireen and the Ansar - brothers sharing food, clothing and residence, and defending 
and helping each other as ordered by the Almighty. From them we learn patience, self-sacrifice, 


fraternity, piety and devoted zeal to spread the call of Islam to less fortunate people around the world. 


3. The Islamic State 
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The other important event after the Hijra was the establishment of the Islamic State and Government by 
the Prophet, who by applying the gradual unfolding of divine commandments, moulded the hitherto 
ignorant Arabs into a real Islamic society. Expounding the eternal miracle of the Holy Qur'an and setting 
his own divinely inspired personality as a practical example, he firmly erected the pillars of justice and 
virtue. In short, Prophet Muhammad presented to the dark world seething under tyranny and oppression, 
the most perfect ever constitution - spiritual, social and political and a key to their salvation both in this 
mortal life and the hereafter. 


4. Jihad 

The next stage was Jihad or holy struggle, a thing not known in Makkah. It was the natural consequence 
to the setting up of a state. Unbelievers, ever-intent to stamp out the divine call but seeing Islam finely 
knit unto a secure state, resorted to arms, and the Muslims had to follow suit to defend their faith, and 
according to Allah's injunctions went out to do battle with the aggressors. 


The first ever battle between Islam and blasphemy occurred in the second year of the Hijra at a place 
called 'Badr' in which the new-found Islamic State, assembling a modest force of only 313 Muslims 
defeated a vastly outnumbering army of disbelievers. The victory led to many other battles and 
skirmishes with the Makkan infidels, who each time came out in larger numbers to avenge their previous 
setbacks, but by Allah's Grace suffered defeat after defeat at the hands of the faithful. 


The victories brought strength and courage to the Muslims and helped facilitate the spread of Islam and 
monotheism to the farthest reaches of polytheist Arabia. 


5. End of Jewish resistance to him 


Ever since the Prophet's entry into Madina, the Jews had vehemently opposed him and his Islamic call, 
evoking memories of their hostility to the previous Prophet, Jesus Christ (a), half a millennium ago. 


6. The Treaty of Hudaibiyah 


Another important landmark in the Prophet's life and progress of the Islamic call was the treaty of 
Hudaibiyah. 


One night Prophet Muhammad had a dream in which he saw that he and his companions were entering 
the precincts of the Holy Ka'aba in Makkah to perform the "Tawaf' (circumambulation), but the infidel 
Arabs were trying to obstruct their entrance. Following the dream, he decided to go to Makkah with 
some 1,500 Muslims to perform the pilgrimage. It was in the sixth year of the Hijra, and when the party 
arrived at a place called Hudaibiyah, the infidels confronted them and blocked all routes to Makkah. 
After some deliberations the infidels and the Prophet concluded a treaty, stipulating that the Muslim 
party would for the moment go back to Madina, but would return the next year for performing the 
pilgrimage. There were some other terms too. 


As per the treaty the Messenger and his companions turned back to Madina, but the next year the 
Prophet along with a group of Muslims entered Makkah - 7 years after his historical migration - to 
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perform the Umrah ritual (the lesser pilgrimage). Thus, his dream came true, and it was another 
undeniable proof of his Prophethood. 


7. The Conquest of Makkah 


Next followed the great event in the history of Islam, that was the conquest of Makkah, the then bastion 
of ignorance and disbelief. With it, idolatry was purged from the greater part of Arabia once and for all, 
and Allah's Sacred House the Ka'aba was cleansed of the filth of man-made objects. The event took 
place during the month of Ramadhan, in the year 8 A.H. and Makkah was liberated without a fight. 
Almighty Allah instilled the hearts of the idolaters with such fear that when Abu Sufyan, the leader of 
the infidels, and his men, saw the Muslim forces they were struck with awe and meekly surrendered. 
Thus the Messenger and his companions entered Makkah triumphantly, smashed the idols, performed 
the Tawaf, and returned to Madina. 


The conquest of Makkah and the purging of idols from Holy Ka'aba proved a great victory for Islam. 
Following the event which is famous for Muhammad's magnanimity towards his archenemies, the 
Makkan pagans, who all accepted Islam, people started embracing the true faith in multitudes. 


8. Monarchs, Heads of State and Tribal Chiefs Invited to Islam 


Allah bestowed victory upon His Prophet in his many battles, and the Muslims were now strong. Since 
the light of Islam had expelled ignorance from the greater part of the Arabian Peninsula, the Messenger 
of Allah now felt it his duty to enlighten neighbouring people about the truth of Islam. 


Accordingly he sent envoys to the Emperors of Persia, Byzantine and Abyssinia (Ethiopia) and to other 
heads of state and tribes inviting them towards guidance and reform. Some accepted, some gave polite 
‘diplomatic replies’, while some others such as Chosroes of Persia were arrogant enough to betray their 
ignorance, by haughtily tearing the letters from the 'Mercy to the Worlds’. 

Event of Mubahala 


Among the messages which the Prophet [s] sent to kings and heads of state inviting them to Islam, was 
the one addressed to the Christians of Najran in Yemen. On receiving the letter the Christians refused to 
accept Islam but however decided to come to Madina to challenge the Prophet and to defend their 
deviated belief in the divinity and purification of Prophet Jesus [a]. 


In Madina, the Prophet presented them with proof and facts about Islam's eternal truth, citing references 
from the previously revealed Scriptures, but the Christians’ irrational obstinacy prevented them from 
seeing the manifest truth. In the end the two parties decided to meet at an open place and invoke divine 
curse and punishment upon the lying side. Allah thereby ordered His Prophet to take along with him his 
immediate family to the meeting ground for the Mubahala. 


"And whosoever disputes with you concerning this after the knowledge that has come to you, say: 
‘Come now, let us call our sons and your sons, our women and your women, ourselves and yourselves, 
then let us earnestly pray for Allah's curse upon the ones who lie.” 

Holy Qur'an (3:61) 
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The Christian elders came to the venue with their whole flock, and the Prophet as ordered by Allah came 
with his immediate family members, namely: daughter Fatimah, son in-law Ali and their two children, 
Hasan and Husayn. Never had the Christians seen such enlightened visages before. The moment the 
Chief Priest beheld Prophet Muhammad [s] and his noble family, he was filled with awe. He realised 
that without doubt truth was with this blessed group of five and most surely Allah will respond to 
Muhammad [s] and his family's invocation if they choose to curse and destroy the Christians of Najran. 
Thus the Christians backed away from the challenge of Mubahala, and wisely came to terms with the 
Prophet, pledging to pay an annual tribute to the Muslims. 


10. The Farewell Pilgrimage 


In the tenth year of the Hijra, the Messenger of Allah performed the Hajj (pilgrimage), with all his 
wives and a fairly large number of his Companions. 


He reached Makkah on the 4th of Dhul Hijja and was soon joined by Ali [a], who hastened back from 
his successful missionary deputation to Yemen. During the Hajj ceremonies, the Prophet addressed a 
great multitude from Mount Arafat, in words which are eternal to this day in the hearts of believers. 
After praising the Almighty, he expounded the laws and tenets of Islam and abolished all existing 
practices of the days of Jahiliyah, charging the gathering to inform those not present and also to convey 
to posterity his eternal message. 


The famous tradition called "Thaqalain' was part of this sermon and we reproduce it below from ‘Sahih 
Tirmidhi' for the benefit of our readers. 


"T have been summoned (by Allah) and the moment is near for me to answer (to die). I leave among you 
the "Thaqalain' (two precious things): the Book of Allah and my progeny; Allah's Book is like a rope 
extending from heaven to earth, and my progeny are the Ahlul-Bayt. The Merciful informed me that the 
two will not part with each other until they meet me at the pool (of Kawther in Paradise). I warn you 
against deserting them." 


11. Ghadir Khum 


After performing the Hajj, he bade farewell to his native Makkah and set out for Madina. When the great 
procession reached the place from where the routes of the different caravans coming from various points 
of Arabia normally parted, suddenly the signs of divine revelation appeared and he stopped at a place 
called al-Juhfa near the spring (ghadir) of Khum. The Archangel Gabriel came with the following verse 
in order to impress the urgency of the divine command: 


"O Prophet proclaim what has been revealed to you from your Lord, for if you do it not, you have not 
conveyed His message; and Allah will protect you from the (evil designs of) people..." 


Holy Qur'an (5: 67) 


At once the Prophet ordered the whole party to be assembled, even summoning back those who had 
already left, for he had an important message to be delivered. 


A pulpit made of camel saddles was hastily set-up. Ascending it, he delivered a sermon asking the 
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people to be witness that he had faithfully performed the task of Prophethood entrusted to him by the 
Almighty. 


The multitude cried in one: "We bear witness O Messenger of Allah." 


He asked, who in their opinion was more worthy of obedience than their souls, to which they replied that 
Allah and His Prophet know better. 


Then he said: "O people! Allah is my Maula (Master) and I am the Maula (master) of believers." 
"Verily O Prophet of Allah", came the unanimous reply. 


Prophet Muhammad [s] then bent down and lifting up Ali bin Abi Talib [a] in his hands, showed him to 
the vast crowd and proclaimed those famous words, which guaranteed the continuation of divine 
leadership: 


"For whomsoever I am Maula (master), this Ali 1s his Maula (master)..." 


Thrice he proclaimed these words before descending the pulpit, relieved by having performed the great 
task which would save the Ummah from going astray. 


The great multitude of Muslims surged towards Ali bin Abi Talib [a], felicitating him on his divine 
appointment. According to such famous scholars as Zamakhshari and Nasai, the first one to congratulate 
and swear allegiance (bai'ah) to Imam Ali [a] was Umar bin Khattab, who later became the second 
Caliph. 


Gabriel descended again with another revelation, showing that the Almighty was pleased with His 
Prophet for having excellently performed the great final mission to mankind. 


",..Today have I perfected unto you your religion and completed upon you My blessings and approved 
for you Islam as your religion..." 
Holy Qur'an (5:3) 


This most important task ensured the continuity of divine guidance. Since the Prophets were divinely 
appointed, so should be the successors or trustees of the Prophets, especially so in the case of Islam, 
which is the final message to the human race. 


All scholars and historians have testified that the event of Ghadir Khum[11] did take place, and 
moreover books of Hadith are witness that on many and occasion, the Prophet had emphasised his 
cousin's pre-eminence, over all other Muslims. 


12. The Prophet's Death 
Two months after his return to Madina, the Messenger of Allah fell ill, Madina wore a look of gloom, 
because for a fortnight, the Prophet of Islam was confined in bed. The dawning of 28th of the lunar 


month of Safar proved to be fateful, for on that day the 'Mercy to the worlds’ although weak with fever 
made his way to the mosque to lead the prayers, which also proved to be for the last time. Following a 
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brief speech he returned to the house and after giving necessary instructions to his divinely ordained 
successor Imam Ali, he breathed no more. The sad day marked the end of final Prophethood. 


Allah, through His last and greatest Messenger has revealed the perfect and the most comprehensive set 
of laws for the entire human race, a constitution, which is capable of catering to the needs of all 
generations till doomsday. Now the need for further revelations will no more arise, for the Almighty in 
His Eternal Wisdom has embodied each and everything in the Holy Qur'an and taken upon Himself the 
responsibility of guarding it from interpolation. Moreover the Prophet practically showed the 
implementation of divine laws. The Qur'an together with the Prophet's Sunnah (traditions) is to remain a 
guiding light for all mankind, and to ensure their correct meaning and application, Allah granted the 
leadership of the Ummah to the Prophet's infallible household, the Ahlul-Bayt, who are the torch bearers 
of guidance for all Muslims. 


Prophet Muhammad [s] was laid to rest in his mosque, and an aggrieved Imam Ali [a] performed the last 
rites of his noble cousin and father-in-law. He was survived by his daughter Fatimah and her two sons. 
Today the grave of the Prophet is the site of pilgrimage and veneration for Muslims from all over the 
globe.Mubahala means to invoke Allah's curse upon the lying side when two parties are contesting for 
truth. 


For more details on the historic event of Ghadir Khum refer to such famous books as: Musnad Ahmad 
bin Hanbal, Part 1, page 118 & 119, part 4, page 281-370-372-373, part 5, page 347-370. Sunan bin 
Maja, Chapter 'Merits of Ali’. Mustadrik al-Hakim, part 3, page 109. Bin Kathir's History, part 5, page 
210. 
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CHAPTER II 
Introduction to Islamic Architecture in general 
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Toat-lanWattim 9» 
‘Verily part of worship is 
Kom t=] | an comm ol-le)e)(-miam-mmel-laid(-mant-lalel-mr-lale 


to spread the greeting of peace among them.’ 
[Ghurar al-Hikam, no. 3421] 





Name: Ali (as) 
Title: al - Murtada 
Agnomen: Abu'l - Hasan 
Father's name: Abu Talib ibn Abd al - Muttalib (as) 
Mother's name: Fatimah bint Asad (sa) 
Birth: In the Holy Ka’bah in Mecca on Friday, 13" Rajab 23 BH 
Martydom: At the age of 63, in Kufah (Iraq) on Monday, 21% Ramzan 40 AH 
Murdered by an assassin who mortally wounded Him with 
a poisoned sword in the mosque of Kufah during the 
morning prayer on 19" Ramzan 
buried in al - Najaf al - Ashraf (Iraq) 















This section aims to discuss the meaning, functions and salient characteristics of Islamic architecture. 
The discussion will be divided into the following sections: (1) the meaning of Islamic architecture; (2) 
the object of Mathematics and Arabesque into Islamic architecture and what they seeks to achieve; (3) 
the house and the mosque as examples of Islamic architecture; (4) pragmatism and Islamic architecture 
of olden times as brought about by the architecture of Al Hambra.We, here seek, to enhance the 
awareness, both of the professionals and general readership, as to the importance of correctly 
conceptualizing the theme of Islamic architecture, especially at the present when the signs of a Muslim 
cultural and civilizational re-awakening are becoming increasingly evident. The nature of the article, 
along with its content, methodology and conclusions, is conceptual and philosophical, rather than 
empirical. 
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Islamic architecture, building traditions of Muslim populations of the Middle East and elsewhere from 
the 7th century on. Islamic architecture finds its highest expression in religious buildings such as 
the mosque and madrasah. Early Islamic religious architecture, exemplified by Jerusalem’s Dome of the 
Rock (AD 691) and the Great Mosque (705) in Damascus, drew on Christian architectural features such 
as domes, columnar arches, and mosaics but also included large courts for congregational prayer and 
a mihrab. From early times, the characteristic semicircular horseshoe arch and rich, nonrepresentational 
decoration of surfaces were employed. Religious architecture came into its own with the creation of the 
hypostyle mosque (see hypostyle hall) in Iraq and Egypt. In Irana mosque plan consisting of 
four eyvans (vaulted halls) opening onto a central court was used. These brick-built mosques also 
incorporated domes and decorated squinches (see Byzantine architecture) across the corners of the 
rooms. Persian architectural features spread to India, where they are found in the Taj Mahal and Mughal 
palaces. Ottoman architecture, derived from Islamic and Byzantine traditions, 1s exemplified by the 
Selimiye Mosque (1575) at Edirne, Tur., with its great central dome and slender minarets. One of the 
greatest examples of secular Islamic architecture is the Alhambra. For full treatment of the 
subject, see Islamic arts.Divine Inspiration: Seven Principles of Islamic Architecture 


Divine Inspiration; Seven Principles of Islamic Architecture is an exhibition that aims to illustrate the 
intrinsic relationship between Muslims, their beliefs and how these manifest themselves in everyday 
architecture. Islam embodies a way of life and serves as a cohesive force amongst ethnically and 
culturally diverse peoples. There is no essential difference between spiritual and secular art in Islam, 
allowing the virtues of Islamic architecture to transcend mere form and function. 

Through the study of seven key Islamic beliefs a cross section of not only Islamic life and practice will 
be discussed but also the corresponding architectural principles which range from urban planning to 
detailed ornamentation. The exhibition begins with the primary Islamic belief Tawhid — the concept of 
Unity and Oneness of God — from this the structure and components of the Islamic city will be unveiled. 
As the exhibition progresses, it delves into more architectural detail. For example, Muslims are 
encouraged to be in a state of Dhikr; Remembrance of God, this is illustrated beautifully in the rhythmic 
chanting, found in the stuccowork and mugarnas (stalactites) vaults of the Alhambra. 

Each of the key beliefs explored; Tawhid (Unity), Ihtiram (Respect), Ikhlas (Sincerity), Iqtisad 
(Moderation/ Humility), Haya’ (Modesty), “Ilm (Pursuit of Knowledge), Dhikr (Remembrance), will 
contextualise and shed light on the visible and invisible nature of both the Islamic belief discussed and 
its corresponding architectural principle. Covering examples from across the globe — discussing their 
cosmic dimensions — this exhibition will highlight the long interrupted tradition of sacred and scientific 
knowledge that has gained Islamic architecture a well-deserved reputation of outstanding nobility. 

The Italian philosopher Umberto Eco once said ‘An aesthetic pleasure arises when the soul finds its own 
inner harmony duplicated in its object’. This exhibition will demonstrate how that inner harmony is 
achieved in Islamic architecture, an art form that has consistently retained an intrinsic quality and unique 
identity, transcending cultural contexts and architectural functions. The physical origins of these 
characteristics are beautifully illustrated in a series of biomorphic drawings commissioned for the 
exhibition from the Prince’s School of Traditional Arts. 
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The significance of the TWO MOSQUES of the Imam ALI 
Mazar-i-Sharif, Afghanistan in ISLAM 
And the The Sanctuary of Imam 'Ali -258 e4¥I gle Gs) 5:1 sla, 
Haram al-’ Imam ‘Ali, also known as the Mosque of 'Ali, located 
in Najaf, Iraq. 


The Blue Mosque, also known as the Shrine of Hazrat Ali, is a mosque located in the center of Mazar 
E Sharif in northern Balkh Province of Afghanistan.The site is also where many pilgrims annually 
celebrate Nowruz (Persian New Year). At the annual Jahenda Bala ceremony, a holy flag is raised in 
honour of Hazrat Ali. People touch the flag for luck in the New Year. 


The Sultan of the Seljuq dynasty, Ahmed Sanjar, built the first known shrine at this location. It was 
destroyed or hidden under earthen embankment during the invasion of Genghis Khan around 1220. In 
the 15th century, Timurid Sultan Husayn Baygarah Mirza built the current Blue Mosque here. It is by far 
the most important landmark in Mazar-i-Sharif and it is believed that the name of city (Noble Shrine, 
Grave of Hazrat-i-Ali Sharif) originates from this shrine. 


A site plan of the location made in the 1910s shows that there had earlier been a smaller 
walled precinct in the mosque, which was razed to create park lands later, although the portals to this 
precinct still remain as gateways for the shrine. Tombs of varying dimensions were added for a number 
of Afghan political and religious leaders over the years, which has led to the development of its current 
irregular dimensions. These include the square domed tomb of Emir Dost Muhammad Khan, Wazir 
Akbar Khan and a similar structure for Emir Sher Ali and his family. 


According to a local legend, Ali has been buried at the site at the Shrine of Hazrat Ali. Ali was 
reportedly was brought here by a white camel in order to save his remains from the desecration by his 
enemies. However, most Muslims consider that Ali is buried inImam Ali Mosque, Najaf in Iraq. 
Alternatively, the personage buried in the shrine may have predated Islam. Identifying the shrine with 
Ali could likely be a myth to ensure the tomb would be protected and honored by the Islamic 
establishment. 


And historical studies confirm that the owner of the shrine is Ali bin Abi Talib Al-Balkhi Captain of the 
Alevis in Balkh during his time. The Shrine of Hazrat Ali, also known as the Blue Mosque, is a mosque 
located in the heart of Mazar-i-Sharif, Afghanistan. It is one of the reputed burial places of Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, cousin and son-in law of Prophet Muhammad. The site includes a series of five separate 
buildings, with the Shrine of Hazrat Ali being in the center and the mosque at the western end so that 
Muslims can pray towards the direction of Mecca in Saudi Arabia. The site is further surrounded by 
numerous gardens with places for people to sit or walk around. 


The mazar is the building which gives the city its name, (meaning "Tomb of the Exalted"). According to 
Shia Muslim belief, Ali was originally buried by his two sons, Hasan and Hussein in an undisclosed 
location, which was later made known by the great, grandson of Husayn and Sixth Shia Imam, Ja'far as- 
Sadig - as the grave that is found within Imam Ali Mosque in Najaf, Iraq. 
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History of the mosque at Najaf 

The story the founding of the shrine indicates that, shortly after the murder of Ali and the burial of his 
body at Najaf, near Baghdad, some of Ali's followers worried that his body would be desecrated by his 
enemies, and they placed his remains on a white female camel. Ali's followers traveled with the camel 
for several weeks, until the camel ultimately fell to the ground exhausted. The body was then reburied 
where the camel fell. The body was said to be rediscovered there in the 12th century. 


THE DREAM 

Traditionally, Mazar-1-Sharif owes its existence to a dream. At the beginning of the 12th century, a local 
mullah had a dream in which Ali bin Abi Talib, the prophet's cousin and son-in-law and first Shia Imam 
and one of the four Rightly Guided Caliphs appeared to reveal that he had been secretly buried near the 
city of Balkh. After investigation and the opening of the tomb, the Selyuk sultan Sanjar ordered a city 
and shrine to be built on the spot, where it stood until its destruction by Genghis Khan. Although later 
rebuilt, Mazar stood in the shadow of its neighbor Balkh, until that city was abandoned in 1866 for 
health reasons. 


The Seljuq dynasty sultan Ahmed Sanjar rebuilt the first shrine at this location. It was destroyed by 
Genghis Khan in the invasion around 1220. It was rebuilt in the 15th century by Sultan Husayn Mirza 
Baygarah. Most of the shrine's decorations, however, are the result of modern restoration work. One of 
the few remaining artifacts from the earlier shrine is a marble slab inscribed with the words, "Ali, Lion 
of God." 


A site plan of the location made in the 1910s shows that there had earlier been a smaller walled precinct 
in the mosque, which was razed to create parklands later, although the portals to this precinct still 
remain as gateways for the shrine. 


Tombs of varying dimensions were added for a number of Afghan political and religious leaders over 
the years, which has led to the development of its current irregular dimensions. These include the square 
domed tomb of Amir Dost Muhammad, Wazir Akbar Khan and a similar structure for Amir Sher Alu 
and his family. 
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Abu.Turab 
Al-Murtaza 
Amir al-Mu'minin 
1st Imam of Shia Islam 


Ath Caliph of the Rashidun Caliphate (Sunni View) 

Reign-656—661/Predecessor-Uthman ibn Affan/Successor-Hasan ibn Ali 

Reign-632—661-Born- 15 September 601 (13 Rajab 21 BH) =Mecca, Hejaz, Arabia 

Died=29 Jan.661 (21 Ramadan AH 40, aged 59) Kufa, Rashidun Caliphate; Burial-Imam Ali - 
Nsque, Najaf, Iraq 

Spouses: Fatimah/Umamah bint Zainab/Umm_ ul-Banin/Leila bint Masoud/Asma __ bint 
Umays/Khawlah bint Ja'far,] Sahba’ bint Rabi'ah 

Descendants of Ali-Al-Hasan,Al-Husayn,Zaynab, Umm Kulthum,Muhsin,Muhammad,Abbas 
Rugayya,Abdullah,Hilal, 'Awn, Muhammad ibn Abu Bakr (stepson),Quraysh (Banu Hashim) 

Abu Talib ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib,Mother:Fatimah bint Asad 


Ali was a great fighter and a fierce warrior and one is not aware if he had any design abilities except 


to design a route for Islam for which he laid down his brave life. After his death,however, he inspired 
many creations Mosques, Buildings, Minarets, Mouseleusm- all in his Honor and memory. 
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We became familiar with the Imam Ali at a young age listening to the Sufi Quawalli in his praise. One 
is particular perhaps distills the essence of the man who had saintly and warrior qualities 
Lyrics and Translation of Haq Ali Ali by Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan. 


Ali imaam-e-manasto manam Ghulaam-e-Ali 
hazaar jaan-e-giraamii fidaa-e-naam-e-Ali 
Ali is the master of all, Iam the slave of Ali 
a thousand lives are to be sacrificed for Ali 
Haidariam qalandaram mastam 
bandaa-e-Murtaza Ali hastam 
peshvaa-e-tamaam virdaaram 

ke sage kuu-e-sher-e-yazdaanam 

I belong to the Lion of God 

I am an intoxicated ecstatic wandering 
dervish 

Tama slave of Ali the Chosen One 

I am the leader of all the drunkards [mystical 
intoxication] 

As [ama dog in the street of the Lion of God 
[Sher-e Yazdaan is Persian for Lion of God]. 
kabhi diivaar hiltii hai, kabhi dar kaaNp 
jaataa hai 

Ali kaa naam sun kar ab bhii Khaibar kaaNp 
jaataa hai 

Sometimes the wall shakes, sometimes 
trembles the door 

upon hearing the name of Ali, the fort of 
Khaibar trembles even now. 

Note: During the battle for the Fort of 
Khaibar, Ali rooted out the heavy door of the 
fort and used it as his shield. 
shaah-e-mardaaN Ali 

Ali Ali Ali 

Ali Maula Ali 

King of the brave men, Ali 

Ali Ali Ali 

Ali, [my] master Ali. 

patthar pe alam deen ka gaaRaa jisne 

lalkaar kar Marhab ko pichaaRaa jisne 
[One] who implanted the flag of faith on the 
rocks 

[One] who challenged Marhab and defeated 
him. 

Note: In the same war, Ali challenged and 
defeated the celebrated warrior Marhab. 
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tan par Ali, Ali ho zubaaN par Al Ali 

mar jauuN to kafan par bhi likhna Ali Ali 

My body chants Ali, so does my tongue 

[and] when I die, then write Ali on my shroud. 
baGhair hubb-e-Ali mudd’aa nahuN miltaa 
ibaadatoN kaa bhi hargiz silaa nahiiN miltaa 
Khudaa ke bandoN suno Ghaur se Khudaa ki 
qasam 

jise Ali nahiiN milte use Khudaa nahiuN 
miltaa 

Without the love of Ali, desire is not fulfilled 
not even the prayers are answered. 

O! slaves of God listen carefully, by God! 
One who does not realizes Ali does not realize 
God. 

basad talaash na ab kuch vus’at-e-nazar se 
milaa 

nishaan-e-manzil-e-maqsuud raahbar se milaa 
Ali mile to mile Khaana-e-Khudaa saa hameN 
Khudaa ko dhuuNdha to vo bhi Ali ke ghar se 
milaa 

Don't search for anything now, match the 
eternal search 


diid Haider kii ibaadat, hai ye farmaan-e-nabi 
hai Ali ruuh-e-nabu, jism-e-nabii, jaan-e-nabii 
gul-e-tathur Ali 

hag ki shamshiur Ali 

puroN ke pur Ali 

The sight of Ali in itself is prayer, so said the 
Prophet 

Ali is the soul, body and life of the Prophet 
Ali is the purified flower 

Ali is the sword of the truth 

Ali is the saint of the saints. 

dast-e-ilaa kyuuN na ho sher-e-Khudaa Ali 
maqsuud har ataa hai shah-e-laa-fataa Ali 

jis tarah ek zaat-e-Muhammad hai be-misaal 
paidaa hu’aa na hogaa ko’11 duusraa Ali 
‘“Bedam” yahii to paaNch haiN maqsuud-e- 
qaaynaat 





Haq 

Ali Ali Ali 

Ali Maula Ali 

[The] truth! 

Ali Ali Ali 

Ali, [my] master Ali 

jap le jap le mere manvaa 

yahii naam sacchaa hai pyaare 

yahii naam tere sab dukh haare 

isii naam kii barkat ne diye raaz-e-haquiqat 


Khairunnisaa, Hasan, Hussain, Mustafaa, Ali 
At the door of god why not be like the Lion of 
God. 

Every intention has a reward, King of the 
Victorious is Ali 

Like the progeny of Muhammad is unique and 
unmatchable 

There is none born nor ever will, like Ali 
These five are indeed the reason of creation; 
Khairunnisaa (Fatima, prophet’s daughter), 


khol 

[as] this ts the name that ts true. 

This is the name that removes suffering 

[and] the auspiciousness of this name opened 
the secrets of being. 

shaah-e-mardaaN Ali 

la fataa illah Ali 

sher-e-yazdaaN Ali 

match the footprints of the desired destination 
with guide 

to get Ali is like getting a house of God 
searching for God too, we found Him in Ali’s 
house. 

King of the brave, Ali. 

There is no one except Ali 

[and] the lion of God is Ali. 


Hasan, Hussain (Ali’s sons), Mustafa 
(Prophet Muhammad), Ali 

Haq 

Ali Ali Ali 

Ali Maula Ali 

[The] truth! 

Ali Ali Ali 

Ali, [my] master Ali 


My heart! chant this 





Ali ibn Abi Talib (Arabic: Gs (2! o5) le , “Air ibn ’Abi Talib; 13 September 601 — 29 January 661) was a 
cousin and son-in-law of the Islamic prophet Muhammad, who ruled as the fourth caliph from 656 to 
661. He is one of the central figures in Shia Islam and is regarded as the rightful immediate successor to 
Muhammad as an Imam by Shia Muslims. 


Ali was born inside the Kaaba in Mecca, the holiest place in Islam, to Abu Talib and Fatimah bint Asad. 
He was the first male who accepted Islam under Muhammad's watch. Ali protected Muhammad from an 
early age, and took part in almost all the battles fought by the nascent Muslim community. 
After migrating to Medina, he married Muhammad's daughter Fatimah, and after her death, he had other 
wives, including Muhammad's granddaughter Umamah bint Zaynab. He was appointed caliph 
by Muhammad's companions in 656, after Caliph Uthman ibn Affan was assassinated. Ali's reign 
saw civil wars and in 661, he was attacked and assassinated by a Khariite while praying in the Great 
Mosque of Kufa. 


Ali is important to both Shias and Sunnis, politically and spiritually. The numerous biographical sources about Ali 
are often biased according to sectarian lines, but they agree that he was a pious Muslim, devoted to the cause of 
Islam and a just ruler in accordance with the Qur'an and the Sunnah. While Sunnis consider Ali the 
fourth Rashidun Caliph, Shia Muslims regard Ali as the first Caliph and Imam after Muhammad. Shia Muslims 
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also believe that Ali and the other Shia Imams, all of whom are from the House of Muhammad's, known as. 
the AAl al-Bayt, are the rightful successors to Muhammad. 
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‘Ali, mounted on a blue mule, is approached by a delegation from the Quraysh tribe. 
Early years. RIGHT 18th century mirror writing in Ottoman calligraphy. Depicts the phrase 'Ali is 
the vicegerent of God' in both directions. 


Ali's father, Abu Talib ibn Abd al-Muttalib, was the custodian of the Ka'bah and a sheikh of Banu 
Hashim, an important branch of the powerful Quraysh tribe. He was also an uncle of Muhammad, and 
had raised Muhammad after Abd al-Muttalib, Abu Talib's father and Muhammad's grandfather, died. 
Ali's mother, Fatima bint Asad, also belonged to Banu Hashim, making Ali a descendant 
of Isma'tl (Ishmael) the son of Ibrahim (Abraham). Many sources, especially Shia ones, attest that Ali 
was born inside the Ka’bahin the city of Mecca, where he stayed with his mother for three 
days.!!!?4! His mother reportedly felt the beginning of her labour pain while visiting the Kaaba and 
entered it where her son was born. Some Shia sources contain miraculous descriptions of the entrance of 
Ali's mother into the Kaaba. Ali's birth in the Kaaba is regarded as a unique event proving his "high 
spiritual station" among Shia, while Sunni scholars consider it a great, if not unique, distinction. 

According to a tradition, Muhammad was the first person whom Ali saw as he took the newborn in his 
hands. Muhammad named him Ali, meaning "the exalted one". Muhammad had a close relationship 
with Ali's parents. When Muhammad was orphaned and later lost his grandfather Abd al-Muttalib, Ali's 
father took him into his house. Ali was born two or three years after Muhammad married Khadijah bint 
Khuwaylid.'**! When Ali was five years old, Muhammad took Ali into his home to raise him. Some 
historians say that this was because there was a famine in Mecca at the time and that Ali's father had a 
large family to support; however, others point out that feeding Ali would not have been a burden on his 
father, as Ali was five years old at the time and, despite the famine, Ali's father, who was financially 
well-off, was known for giving food to strangers if they were hungry. While it is not disputed that 
Muhammad raised Ali, it was not due to any financial stress that Ali's father was going through. 


Father's Day 


Many Shia Muslims also celebrate Imam Ali's birth anniversary (13th day of Rajab) as Father's Day in 
Tran. 
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Acceptance of Islam 

Ali had been living with Muhammad and his wife Khadija since he was five years old. When Ali was 
nine, Muhammad announced himself as the Prophet of Islam, and Ali became the first male to accept 
Islam in Muhammad's presence, and the second person after Khadija. According to Sayed Ali Asgher 
Razwy inA Restatement of the History of Islam & Muslims, "Ali and [the] Qur'an 'grew up' together as 
‘twins’ in the house of Muhammad Mustafa and Khadija-tul-Kubra." 


The second period of Ali's life began in 610 when he declared Islam at the age of 9, and ended with 
the Hijra of Muhammad to Medina in 622.!'! When Muhammad reported that he had received a divine 
revelation, Ali, then only about nine years old, believed him and professed to Islam. Ali became the first 
male to embrace Islam. Shia doctrine asserts that in keeping with Ali's divine mission, he accepted Islam 
before he took part in anyold Méeccantraditional religious rites, regarded by Muslims 
as polytheistic (see shirk) or paganistic. Hence the Shia say of Ali that his face is honoured, as it was 
never sullied by prostrations before idols. The Sunnis also use the honorific Karam Allahu Wajhahu, 
which means "God's Favour upon his Face." The reason his acceptance is often not called a conversion 
is because he was never an idol worshipper like the people of Mecca. He was known to have broken 
idols in the mould of Abraham and asked people why they worshipped something they made 
themselves. Ali's grandfather, along with some members of the Bani Hashim clan, were Hanifs, or 
followers of a monotheistic belief system prior to the emergence of Islam in Mecca. 
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Feast of Dhul-Asheera 

Muhammad invited people to Islam in secret for three years before he started inviting them publicly. In 
the fourth year of his preaching, when Muhammad was commanded to invite his close relatives to come 
to Islam, he gathered the Banu Hashim clan in a ceremony. At the banquet, he was about to invite them 
to Islam when Abu Lahab interrupted him, after which everyone left the banquet. The Prophet ordered 
Ali to invite the 40 people again. The second time, Muhammad announced Islam to them and invited 
them to join. He said to them: 


I offer thanks to Allah for His mercies. I praise Allah, and I seek His guidance. I believe in Him and I 
put my trust in Him. I bear witness that there is no god except Allah; He has no partners; and I am His 
messenger. Allah has commanded me to invite you to His religion by saying: And warn thy nearest 
kinsfolk. I, therefore, warn you, and call upon you to testify that there is no god but Allah, and that I am 
His messenger. O ye sons of Abdul Muttalib, no one ever came to you before with anything better than 
what I have brought to you. By accepting it, your welfare will be assured in this world and in the 
Hereafter. Who among you will support me in carrying out this momentous duty? Who will share the 
burden of this work with me? Who will respond to my call? Who will become my vicegerent, my deputy 
and my wazir? 


Ali was the only one to answer Muhammad's call. Muhammad told him to sit down, saying, "Wait! 
Perhaps someone older than you might respond to my call." Muhammad then asked the members of 
Banu Hashim a second time. Once again, Ali was the only one to respond, and again, Muhammad told 
him to wait. Muhammad then asked the members of Banu Hashim a third time; Ali was still the only 
volunteer. This time, Ali's offer was accepted by Muhammad. Muhammad "drew [Ali] close, pressed 
him to his heart, and said to the assembly: "This is my wazir, my successor and my vicegerent. Listen to 
him and obey his commands.'""In another narration, when Muhammad accepted Ali's eager offer, 
Muhammad "threw up his arms around the generous youth, and pressed him to his bosom" and said, 
"Behold my brother, my vizir, my vicegerent...Let all listen to his words, and obey him."'*?! Upon 
hearing this, the sons of Abd al-Muttalib departed from the feast, mocking Muhammad's words, as they 
scoffed at Abu Talib ibn Abd al-Muttalib, "He has ordered you to listen and obey your son!" In Tarikh 
ut-Tabari and as-Seerat ul Halabiyya, it has been recorded that Abu Talib asks his son Ali, "What is this 
belief you are following?" to which Ali replies, "Father, I have believed in Allah and His Messenger, 
and have given credence to him, kept to him, and followed him." 


Sir Richard Burton writes about the banquet in his 1898 book, saying, "It won for [Muhammad] a 
proselyte worth a thousand sabers in the person of Ali, son of Abu Talib." 


During the oppression of Muslims 


During the persecution of Muslims and boycott of the Banu Hashim in Mecca, Ali stood firmly in 
support of Muhammad. 


Migration to Medina 

In 622, the year of Muhammad's migration to Yathrib (now Medina), Ali risked his life by sleeping in 
Muhammad's bed to impersonate him, thereby thwarting an assassination attempt and ensuring 
Muhammad's escape. This night is called Laylat al-Mabit. According to some ahadith, a verse was 
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revealed about Ali concerning his sacrifice on the night of Hijra which says "And among men is he who 
sells his nafs (self) in exchange for the pleasure of Allah." 

Ali survived the plot, but risked his life again by staying in Mecca to carry out Muhammad's 
instructions: to restore to their owners all the goods and properties that had been entrusted to 
Muhammad for safekeeping. Ali then went to Medina with Fatimah bint Asad (his mother), Fatimah bint 
Muhammad (Muhammad's daughter), and two other women. 


Muhammad's era. 


Ali was 22 or 23 years old when he migrated to Medina. When Muhammad was creating bonds 
of brotherhood among his companions, he selected Ali as his brother, claiming that "Ali and I belong to 
the same tree, while people belong to different trees."!7/59!67!46! For the ten years that Muhammad led 
the community in Medina, Ali was extremely active in his service as his secretary and deputy, serving in 
his armies, the bearer of his banner in every battle, leading parties of warriors on raids, and carrying 
messages and orders. As one of Muhammad's lieutenants, and later his son-in-law, Ali was a person of 
authority and standing in the Muslim community. 


Military career 

With the exception of the Battle of Tabouk, Ali took part in all battles and expeditions fought for Islam. 
As well as being the standard-bearer in those battles, Ali led parties of warriors on raids into enemy 
lands. 

Ali first distinguished himself as a warrior in 624 at the Battle of Badr. The battle began with Ali 
defeating the Meccan champion Walid ibn Utba; one historian described Ali's opening victory at the 
battle as "the signal of the triumph of Islam." Ali also killed many other Meccan soldiers in the battle— 
according to Muslim tradition, between twenty and thirty-five, with most agreeing on twenty- 
seven, while all the other Muslims combined killed another twenty-seven. 

Ali played a major role in the Battle of Uhud, as well as many other battles, where he wielded a 
bifurcated sword known as Zulfiqar. He had the special role of protecting Muhammad when most of the 
Muslim army fled from the battle of Uhud, and it was said 

La fita illa ‘Aliyy, 1a sayfa illa Dhul-Figar (1M 54 VY) Gite Y «ze VY! 44 Y, (There is) no brave youth 
except Ali, there is no sword (which renders service) except Zulfigar). 

He commanded the Muslim army in the Battle of the Trench, where he defeated the legendary Arab 
warrior Amr ibn Abd al-Wud.°! Muhammad made Ali commander at this battle, claiming that "I will 
hand the standard to a man who loves Allah and His Messenger and is loved by Allah and His 
Messenger. He will come back with conquest." 

"Lion of God") and reportedly praised him, saying "Ali's strike on Amr ibn Abd al-Wud is greater than 
the worship of both mankind and jinn until the Day of Judgement." 


Ali also defended Muhammad in the Battle of Hunayn in 630. 

Sherira Gaon (c. 906—c. 1006) describes in a responsum how that the head of the Jewish community 
in Peroz-Shapur (now al- Anbar), a community numbering some 90,000, warmly welcomed Ali ibn Abi 
Talib when he marched with his army into the country and conquered it, and how that he received them 
with a friendly disposition. 


Missions for Islam 
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Muhammad designated Ali as one of the scribes who would write down the text of the Quran, which had 
been revealed to Muhammad during the previous two decades. As Islam began to spread throughout 
Arabia, Ali helped establish the new Islamic order. He was instructed to write down the Treaty of 
Hudaybiyyah, the peace treaty between Muhammad and the Quraysh, in 628. Ali was so trustworthy that 
Muhammad asked him to carry the messages and declare the orders. In 630, Ali recited to a large 
gathering of pilgrims in Meccaa portion of the Quran that declared Muhammad and the Islamic 
community no longer bound by agreements made earlier with Arab polytheists. During the Conquest of 
Mecca in 630, Muhammad asked Ali to guarantee that the conquest would be bloodless. He ordered Ali 
to break all the idols worshiped by the Banu Aus, Banu Khazraj, Tayy, and those in the Kaaba to purify 
it after its defilement by the polytheism of old times. Ali was sent to Yemen one year later to spread the 
teachings of Islam. He was also known for settling several disputes and putting down the uprisings of 
various tribes. 


Event of Mubahalah 

According to hadith collections, in 631, an Arab Christian envoy from Najran (currently in northern 
Yemen and partly in Saudi Arabia) came to Muhammad to argue which of the two parties erred in its 
doctrine concerning 'Isa (Jesus). After likening Jesus' miraculous birth to Adam's creation, Muhammad 
called them to mubahala (conversation), where each party should bring their knowledgeable men, 
women and children, and ask God to curse the lying party and their followers. Muhammad, to prove to 
them that he was a prophet, brought his daughter Fatimah, 'Ali and his grandchildren Hasan and Husayn. 
He went to the Christians and said "this is my family" and covered himself and his family with a 
cloak. According to Muslim sources, when one of the Christian monks saw their faces, he advised his 
companions to withdraw from Mubahala for the sake of their lives and families. Thus the Christian 
monks vanished from Mubahala. According to Allameh Tabatabaei's Tafsir al-Mizan, the word "Our 
selves" in this verse refers to Muhammad and Ali. Then he narrates that Imam Ali al-Rida, eighth Shia 
Imam, in discussion with Al-Ma'mun, Abbasid caliph, referred to this verse to prove the superiority of 
Muhammad's progeny over the rest of the Muslim community, and considered it proof of Ali's right to 
the caliphate due to God having made Ali like the self of Muhammad. 


Ghadir Khumm 


The Investiture of Ali, at Ghadir Khumm(MS Arab 161, fol. 162r, 1307/8 Ilkhanid manuscript 
illustration) Ambigram depicting Muhammad (right) and Ali (left) written in a single word. The 180- 
degree inverted form shows both words. 


As Muhammad was returning from his last pilgrimage in 632, he made statements about Ali that are 
interpreted very differently by Sunnis and Shias. He halted the caravan at Ghadir Khumm, gathered the 
returning pilgrims for communal prayer and began to address them. According to the Encyclopedia of 
Islam: 


Taking Ali by the hand, he asked of his faithful followers whether he, Muhammad, was not closer (awa) 
to the Believers than they were to themselves; the crowd cried out: "It is so, O Apostle of God!" he then 
declared: "He of whom I am the mawla, of him Ali is also the mawla (man kuntu mawlahu fa-°Ali 
mawlahu)". 
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Arabic ‘afb ae EE | "There i is no brave soi EE Ali FF, there is no sword which renders service 
except Zulfigar" 


Shias regard these statements as constituting the designation of Ali as the successor of Muhammad and 
as the first Imam; by contrast, Sunnis take them only as an expression of close spiritual relationship 
between Muhammad and Ali, and of his wish that Ali, as his cousin and son-in-law, inherit his family 
responsibilities upon his death, but not necessarily a designation of political authority. Many Sufis also 
interpret the episode as the transfer of Muhammad's spiritual power and authority to Ali, whom they 
regard as the wali par excellence. 

Sources, among them both Shia and Sunni, state that, after the sermon, Abu Bakr, Umar, 
and Uthman pledged allegiance to Ali. However, there have been doubts regarding the veracity of the 
tradition due to evidence that Ali may not have been present during the sermon, instead being 
in Yemen at the time—a view held by the historian Ibn Kathir. 


After Muhammad 

The next phase of Ali's life started in 632, after the death of Muhammad, and lasted until the 
assassination of Uthman ibn Affan, the third caliph, in 656. During those 24 years, Ali took no part in 
battle or conquest,'?! nor did he assume any executive position, instead withdrawing from political 
affairs, especially after the death of his wife, Fatimah Zahra. He used his time to serve his family and 
worked as a farmer. Ali dug a lot of wells and planted gardens near Medina and endowed them for 
public use. These wells are known today as Abar Ali ("Ali's wells"). 

Ali compiled a complete version of the Quran, mus'haf, six months after the death of Muhammad. The 
volume was completed and carried by camel to show to other people in Medina. The order of 
this mus'haf differed from that which was gathered later during the Uthmanic era. This book was 
rejected by several people when he showed it to them. Despite this, Ali made no resistance against 
the standardised mus‘haf. 


Ali and the Rashidun caliphs 
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While Ali was preparing Muhammad's body for burial and performing his funeral rites, a small group of 
approximately fourteen Muslims met at Saqifah. There, Umar ibn al-Khattab pledged allegiance to Abu 
Bakr, who subsequently assumed political power. The gathering at Sagifah was disputed by some of 
Muhammad's companions, who held that Ali had been designated his successor by Muhammad himself. 
Relations between Abu Bakr and Ali may have become strained after this.'°°! Following the gathering at 
Sagifa, Umar and his supporters were allegedly sent by the new Caliph to Ali's house where 
Ali, Fatimah, and some of their allies were gathered.!°!J Several scholars, such as Al-Tabari and Ibn 
Qutaybah, relate that Umar threatened to burn the building down if Ali refused to acknowledge Abu 
Bakr's authority. While the historian Al-Baladhuri states that the altercation never became violent and 
ended with Ali's compliance, some traditions add that Umar and his supporters forcibly entered the 
house, resulting in Fatimah's miscarriage of their unborn son Muhsin. The Kitab Sulaym ibn 
Qays (attributed to Sulaym ibn Qays, but possibly a much later creation)!®’! concludes the incident with 
Ali being dragged out of the house with a rope tied around his neck.These events have been disputed, 
with several early historical sources arguing that Fatimah's child Muhsin had died in early childhood 
rather than being miscarried. Other sources add that Ali later willingly offered Abu Bakr his oath of 
allegiance and gave a praise-filled oration during his funeral. Professor Coeli Fitzpatrick surmises that 
the story of the altercation reflects the political agendas of the period and should therefore be treated 
with caution. 


Nevertheless, the issue of succession to Muhammad caused the Muslims to split into two groups, Sunni 
and Shia. Sunnis assert that even though Muhammad never appointed a successor, Abu Bakr was elected 
first caliph by the Muslim community. The Sunnis recognize the first four caliphs as Muhammad's 
rightful successors. Shias believe that Muhammad explicitly named Ali as his successor at Ghadir 
Khumm and Muslim leadership belonged to him by dint of divine order. 


According to Wilferd Madelung, Ali himself was firmly convinced of his legitimacy for 
the caliphate based on his close kinship with Muhammad, his knowledge of Islam, and his merits in 
serving its cause. He told Abu Bakr that his delay in pledging allegiance (bay'ah) to him was based on 
his belief in his own claim to the caliphate. Ali did not change his mind when he finally pledged 
allegiance to Abu Bakr and then to Umar and to Uthman but had done so for the sake of the unity of 
Islam, at a time when it was clear that the Muslims had turned away from him. Ali also believed that he 
could fulfill the role of Imam without fighting. 


At the beginning of Abu Bakr's caliphate, there was a controversy about Muhammad's endowment to his 
daughter, especially the oasis of Fadak, between Fatimah and Ali on one side and Abu Bakr on the other 
side. Fatimah asked Abu Bakr to turn over their property, the lands of Fadak and Khaybar, but Abu Bakr 
refused and told her that prophets did not have any legacy and that Fadak belonged to the Muslim 
community. Abu Bakr said to her, "Allah's Apostle said, we do not have heirs, whatever we leave 
is Sadaga." Together with Umm Ayman, Ali testified to the fact that Muhammad granted it to Fatimah 
Zahra, when Abu Bakr requested her to summon witnesses for her claim. Fatimah became angry and 
stopped speaking to Abu Bakr, and continued assuming that attitude until she died. According to some 
sources, 'Ali did not give his oath of allegiance to Abu Bakr until some time after the death of his wife, 
Fatimah, in the year 633 


He pledged allegiance to the second caliph, 'Umar ibn Khattab, and helped him as a trusted advisor. 
‘Umar particularly relied upon Ali as the chief judge of Medina. He also advised Umar to set Hijra as the 
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beginning of the Islamic calendar. 'Umar followed 'Ali's suggestions in political matters as well as 
religious ones. 

‘Ali was one of the electoral council to choose the third caliph which was appointed by 'Umar. Although 
‘Ali was one of the two major candidates, the council was inclined against him. Sa'd ibn Abi 
Waqqas and Abdur Rahman bin Awf, who were cousins, were naturally inclined to support Uthman, 
who was Abdur Rahman's brother-in-law. In addition, Umar gave the deciding vote to Abdur Rahman, 
who offered the caliphate to Ali on the condition that he should rule in accordance with the Quran, 
the example set by Muhammad, and the precedents established by the first two caliphs. Ali rejected the 
third condition while Uthman accepted it. According to Ibn Abi al-Hadid's Comments on the Peak of 
Eloquence Ali insisted on his prominence there, but most of the electors supported Uthman and Ali was 
reluctantly urged to accept him. 


‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan expressed generosity toward his kin, Banu Abd-Shams, who seemed to dominate 
him, and his supposed arrogant mistreatment toward several of the earliest companions such as Abu 
Dharr al-Ghifari, Abd-Allah ibn Mas'ud and Ammar ibn Yasir provoked outrage among some groups of 
people. Overt resistance arose in 650-651 throughout most of the empire. The dissatisfaction with his 
rule and the governments appointed by him was not restricted to the provinces outside Arabia. When 
Uthman's kin, especially Marwan, gained control over him, the noble companions, including most of the 
members of elector council, turned against him or at least withdrew their support, putting pressure on the 
caliph to mend his ways and reduce the influence of his assertive kin. 


At this time, 'Ali had acted as a restraining influence on Uthman without directly opposing him. On 
several occasions Ali disagreed with Uthman in the application of the Hudud; he had publicly shown 
sympathy for Abu Dharr al-Ghifari and had spoken strongly in the defence of Ammar ibn Yasir. He 
conveyed to Uthman the criticisms of other Companions and acted on Uthman's behalf as negotiator 
with the provincial opposition who had come to Medina; because of this some mistrust between Ali and 
Uthman's family seems to have arisen. Finally, he tried to mitigate the severity of the siege by his 
insistence that Uthman should be allowed water. 


There is controversy among historians about the relationship between Ali and Uthman. Although 
pledging allegiance to Uthman, Ali disagreed with some of his policies. In particular, he clashed with 
Uthman on the question of religious law. He insisted that religious punishment had to be meted out in 
several cases, such as those of Ubayd Allah ibn Umar and Walid ibn Ugqba. In 650, during 
the pilgrimage, he reproached Uthman for his change of the prayer ritual. When Uthman declared that he 
would take whatever he needed from the fey’, Ali exclaimed that in that case the caliph would be 
prevented by force. Ali endeavoured to protect companions such as Ibn Mas'ud from maltreatment by 
the caliph.'°! Therefore, some historians consider Ali one of the leading members of Uthman's 
opposition, if not the main one. But Wilferd Madelung rejects their judgment due to the fact that Ali did 
not have the Quraysh's support to be elected as a caliph. According to him, there is not even evidence 
that Ali had close relations with rebels who supported his caliphate, much less directed their actions. 
Some other sources say Ali had acted as a restraining influence on Uthman without directly opposing 
him. However, Madelung relates that Marwan told Zayn al-Abidin, the grandson of Ali, that "No one 
[among the Islamic nobility] was more temperate toward our master than your master." 
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Map of the First Fitna. The areas shaded in green and pink respectively represent the territories under 


Caliph Ali's and Mu'awiya's control in 658. 


Ali was caliph between 656 and 661 during the First Fitna, one of the most turbulent periods in Muslim 
history. Since the conflicts in which Ali was involved were perpetuated in polemical sectarian 
historiography, biographical material is often biased. However, the sources agree that he was a 
profoundly religious man, devoted to the cause of Islam and the rule of justice in accordance with the 
Quran and the Sunnah. The sources abound in notices on his austerity, rigorous observance of religious 
duties, and detachment from worldly goods. Authors have noted that Ali stood firmly by his principles 


and would not compromise them for political self-gain. 
Assassination in Kufa 
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The Great Mosque of Kufa, where Ali was fatally attacked 


Ali the first Shia Imam was assassinated by a Kharijite called Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Amr ibn Muljam al- 
Muradi on 26 January 661, at the Great Mosque of Kufah in present-day Iraq. Ali, who was then 62 or 
63 years of age, died due to his injuries two days after Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr ibn Muljam al-Muradi 
struck him on his head by a poison-coated sword, on the 21 (or 19) Ramadan 40 AH (28 January 
661 CE). He was the third successive caliph, after Umar and Uthman, to be assassinated. 


Ali became the caliph after the assassination of Uthman in 656. However he faced opposition from some 
factions including the Levant governor, Muawiyah I. A civil war, called the First Fitna, took place 
within the early Islamic state which resulted in the overthrow of the Rashidun caliphs and the 
establishment of the Umayyad dynasty. It began when the caliph Uthman ibn Affan was assassinated in 
656 and continued through the four-year reign of Ali. After Ali agreed to arbitration with Muawiyah I 
following the Battle of Siffin (657), a revolt happened against him by some members of his army, later 
known as Khariites ("those who leave"). They killed some of Ali's supporters, but they were crushed by 
Ali's forces at the Battle of Nahrawan in July 658. 


Ibn Muljam met up with two other Kharijites namely al-Burak ibn Abd Allah and Amr ibn Bakr al- 
Tamimi at Mecca, and concluded that the situation of the Muslims at the time was due to the errors of 
Ali, Muawiah and Amr ibn As, governor of Egypt. They decided to kill the three in order to resolve the 
"deplorable situation" of their time and also avenge their companions killed at Nahrawan. Aiming to kill 
Ali, Ibn Muljam headed toward Kufa where he fell in love with a woman whose brother and father had 
died at Nahrawan. She agreed to marry him if only he could kill Ali. Consequently, Ali was stabbed by 
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Ibn Muljam at the Great Mosque of Kufa. After Ali's death, Ibn Muljam was executed in retaliation 
by Hasan ibn Ali 














Events leading to Ali's assassination trace back to the death of Muhammad, prophet of Islam, where 
the community of Muslims disputed over his succession as the leader of Ummah. The assembly at 
the Saqifat Bani Saida gave allegiance to Abu Bakr as the caliph. While Sunni muslims believed that 
Muhammad had not selected a successor, Shia Muslims believed that Ali was appointed as Muhammad's 
successor by God referring to the event of Ghadir Khumm. Abu Bakr was succeeded by Umar, who was 
murdered in 644. After Umar's death, Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, and Uthman were 
contenders for the post. Uthman was elected as caliph by an election council. Ali became the caliph after 
the assassination of Uthman in 656. 


Ali's caliphate was coincident with First Fitna. Though Ali was elected as the fourth Rashidun (the 
"rightly guided") caliph five days after Uthman's death, he faced opposition during his rule. On one 
hand, A'isha, Talhah and Al-Zubayr revolted against him in Mecca and on the other hand Muawiyah I, 
the Umayyad governor of Levant, refused to pledge allegiance to him as the new caliph. Therefore, a 
civil war about succession to the office of the caliphate took place. Ali's opponents asked the killers of 
Uthman should be punished. Ali first emerged victorious at the Battle of Camel in 656, against an army 
primarily led by Muhammad's wife Aisha and other sahaba. Then, Ali also fought the Battle of Siffin in 
657 against Muawiyah. 


The battle ended in a stalemate with Ali entering into arbitration with Muawiyah. 
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A group of Ali's army, later known as Khariites or Khawari ("those who leave"), opposed against 
arbitration after the battle of Siffin, when he accepted arbitration with Mu'awiya. They opposed to 
human judgement in the matter of religion and used "Judgment belongs to God alone," as their slogan. 
In 658 they violated their oath of allegiance, revolted and openly threatened to kill any Muslim who 
would not join them. Ali defeated them at the Battle of Nahrawan. The killing of the Kharijites was "the 
most problematic event" during Alt's caliphate, because they had been among his most vigorous allies in 
the war against Muawiah. 


Ibn Muljam along with two other men, namely al-Burak ibn Abd Allah and Amr ibn Bakr al-Tamimi, all 
considered as belonging to Kinda, met at Mecca and had a long discussion after the pilgrimage 
ceremony. They concluded that the situation of Muslims at the time was due to Ali, Mu’awiya and Amr 
ibn al-As, "Whom they regarded as being in error", and swore to kill them to also "avenge their 
companion's massacred at al-Nahrawan." They arranged the date of assassination and each of them 
chose his victim. 


Ali's prediction of his fate 

Two types of traditions exist regarding Ali's awareness of his fate long before the assassination. This 
foreknowledge was through his own "premonition of it" or by Muhammad. Based on numerous 
traditions, Ali's beard staining with "blood flowing from his head" had been revealed by Muhammad or 
Ali. Another set of traditions by Muhammad says that "the most evil man among the ancients was he 
who had killed the camel of the prophet Salih and among his contemporaries, he who would kill Ali." 
The night of the assassination, Ali said that his fate was about to come true, and when he left home in 
the morning, "geese followed him, cackling" weeping for his funeral, as he said later. 
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Outside view of Imam ATi Shrine in Najaf, Iraq 


Ali was assassinated by Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr ibn Muljam al-Muradi, a Kharijite from Egypt. Ibn 
Muljam was of Himyar paternally, but was counted among the Murad due to his maternal kinship, and 
allied with the Bani Jabala of Kindah. He had entered Kufa with the aim of killing Ali to avenge the 
Kharijite leaders at Al-Nahrawan. 


In Kufa, he encountered a group of people from Taym al-Ribab tribe who were mourning ten of their 
tribemates killed at Nahrawan by Ali's army. Among them was a woman named Quttaam.!°! According 
to cleric Ali al-Sallabi, on seeing Quttaam, he "lost his senses" and "forgot the assignment" for which he 
was roaming, and proposed to her. Quttaam said that she would marry him if he could "heal" her by 
giving her three thousand dinars, a chanteuse, a male slave and the death of Ali. Quttaam wanted 
revenge too as her father and brother had been killed by Ali's forces at Al-Nahrawan. Ibn Muljam 
persuaded a man called Shubayb to assist him in killing Ali. Besides Shablb ibn Bujra, Wardan ibn al- 
Muyjalid also were Ibn Muljam's accomplice. The conspirators stationed themselves opposite the door 
from which Ali would enter the Mosque. 
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On Friday, 19 (or 17) Ramadan, Ali entered Kufa mosque to perform the morning prayer. Ibn Muljam 
wounded Ali on the "crown of his head" by a poisoned sword after Ali had recited verses from the Sura 
al-Anbiya as part of the worship, or when he was entering the mosque. Shablb's sword did not hit Ali 
and instead "hit the wooden frame of the door or the arch." He fled and was caught near the gates of 
Kinda by 'Uwaymir’, but could finally escape through the crowd. Wardan ran away to his home and was 
killed there by a relative, "'Abd Allah b. Najaba b. Ubayd, after confessing his involvement." Ibn 
Muljam was caught by the Hashimite al-Mughlra ibn Nawfal ibn al-Harith. 


Ali ordered that if he died from the wound, Ibn Muljam had to be executed in retaliation. Ali died two 
days later on 21 Ramadan 40/30 January 661 (or 19 Ramadan 40/28 January 661) at the age of 62 or 
63, and Ibn Muljam was killed in retaliation (Qisas) by Hasan ibn Ali, in accordance with Ali's 
instruction. 


Role of Al-Ash'ath ibn Qays 

Al-Ash'ath ibn Qays was the chief of Kindah tribe in Kufa. According to Wilferd Madelung, in the final 
years of Ali's reign he had tendency towards Muawiah and received letter including offers of money 
from him to show reluctance about Ali's campaign against Muawiah. Some sources have accused al- 
Ash'ath of being informed of the plot of the assassination of Ali. According to al-Yaqubi, Ibn Muljam 
was hosted by al-Ash'ath for a month when Ibn Muljam had been preparing his sword. Another report 
by Ibn Sa'd says that al-Ash'ath stayed the night of the killing at mosque counseling Ibn Muljam and that 
al-Ash'ath signaled the time of attempting the assassination by saying "the morning has smiled." The 
majority of the sources narrates an ambiguous phrase from Al-Ash’ath:"the dawn has risen for thee" and 
those who has Shia tendency give it as a clear encouragement to Ibn Muljam: "Deliverance, deliverance! 
The dawn has risen for thee." After assassination, Hujr ibn 'Adi accused him for Ali's murder. There is 
even a report which says he warned Ali about Ibn Muljam. According to Laura Veccia Vaglieri, the 
sources narrate different reports which vary from outright accusation to a suspicion of complicity and 
even to an act of loyalty. 


However Al-Sallabi believes that these accusations against al-Ash'ath seem baseless as he was a loyalist 
and was against Kharijites from the time they first appeared and fought them at Nahrawan. He was also 
the first one to fight against the people of Syria in the battle for the water. Moreover, he believes there 
exists no narration from the family of Ali ibn Abi Talib supporting these accusations against al-Ash'ath, 
neither his family did not discuss it with any member of al-Ash'ath's family.”! After Ali was injured by 
Ibn Muljam, al-Ash ath sent his son to determine Ali's condition, his words suggesting that he knew Ali 
would not survive. 


Burial: Ali's body was washed by his sons, Hasan, Husayn, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah and one of 
his nephew, Abdullah ibn Jafar. Then he was secretly buried by them and 'Ubaydullah ibn Al-Abbas, 
since it was feared that his body would be "exhumed and profaned".Some sources claim Ali was buried 
at the Imam Ali Mosque at Najaf in present-day Iraq, while others, usually Afghans, say he was buried 
at the Rawze-e-Sharif in the Afghan city of Mazar-e-Sharif. Ali's death is commemorated by Shia 
Muslims every year. 


According to Wilferd Madelung, a small minority of people were convinced that "he was the best of 
Muslims after the Prophet and the only one entitled to rule them," and after Ali's death people were 
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divided regarding their view toward him. "Distrust of, and opposition to, Mu'awiya and his Syrian 
cohorts" was what united the majority. Ali's admirers then turned into majority due to "highhandedness, 
misrule and repression" that composed the rule of the Umayyads. 


After Ali's death, the Shias of [Iraq declared Ali's eldest son Hasan the successor to Ali, thus proclaiming 
him as their new caliph. However, Hasan was not interested in becoming caliph, and to prevent further 
bloodshed, he signed the Hasan—Muawiya treaty and abdicated in favor of Muawiyah, who became the 
first caliph of the Umayyad caliphate. Muawiyah died in Medina at the age of forty-five in 680, and was 
succeeded by Yazid Iin 61 AH (680 CE) but Hasan's brother Husayn ibn Ali refused to accept Yazid's 
leadership. After being invited by the Kufans of Iraq in the same year, Husayn started his march to Iraq. 
However, during their stay at Karbala, his family was massacred by Yazid at the Battle of Karbala on 
10 Muharram (10 October) and his death is commemorated by Shia, while remembered by nearly all 
Muslims every year during Muharram paying tribute to the grandson of Muhammad's grandson and 
family's brutal assassination. 


ART: The incident had been subjects of paintings by Yousef Abdinejad, Farhad Sadeghi, and 
Masnsoureh Hossein, and a stageplay by Bahram Beyzai. 

Abdinejad's work is described as showing a "duality" by using colors. Colors of blue spectra, which is 
"proportional" to turquoise color used for painting Ali, light beams arising from Imam Ali's body and 
the angles are among the elements used by the painter to inspire a sort of spirituality. On the other hand, 
Ibn Muljam, the assassin, is painted in brown surrounded by the blue colors and some evil creatures are 
seen on his feet. There's a flame arising from the body of Ibn Muljam which the painter has used to 
demonstrate the destiny of the assassin. 1.e. hell fire. The imprint of Mohr is seen on the forehead of the 
assassin. 


On 19 Ramadan AH 40, which would correspond to 26 January 661, while praying in the Great Mosque 
of Kufa, Ali was attacked by the Khariyite Abd-al-Rahman ibn Muljam. He was wounded by ibn 
Muljam's poison-coated sword while prostrating in the Fajr prayer. 'Ali ordered his sons not to attack the 
Kharijites, instead stipulating that if he survived, ibn Muljam would be pardoned whereas if he died, ibn 
Muljam should be given only one equal hit (regardless of whether or not he died from the hit). ‘Ali died 
two days later on 29 January 661 (21 Ramadan AH 40). Al-Hasan fulfilled Qisas and gave equal 
punishment to ibn Muljam upon Ali's death. 
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Inside view of the mosque in Najaf, before the renovations in 2008/Rawze-e-Sharif, the Blue Mosque, 
in Mazari Sharif, Afghanistan — where a minority of Muslims believe Ali ibn Abu Talib is buried 


After Ali's death, Kufi Muslims pledged allegiance to his eldest son Hasan without dispute, as Ali on 
many occasions had declared that just People of the House of Muhammad were entitled to rule the 
Muslim community. At this time, Muawiyah held both the Levant and Egypt and, as commander of the 
largest force in the Muslim Empire, had declared himself caliph and marched his army into Iraq, the seat 
of Hasan's caliphate. 

War ensued during which Muawiyah gradually subverted the generals and commanders of Hasan's army 
with large sums of money and deceptive promises until the army rebelled against him. Finally, Hasan 
was forced to make peace and yield the caliphate to Muawiyah. Muawiyah then transformed tuned the 
caliphate into a secular kingdom (Sultanate). The Umayyad caliphate later became a centralised 
monarchy under Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. 

Umayyads placed extreme pressure upon Ali's family and his Shia. Regular public cursing of Imam Ali 
in the congregational prayers remained a vital institution until Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz abolished the 
practice, 60 years later. 


Madelung writes: 

Umayyad highhandedness, misrule and repression were gradually to turn the minority of Ali's admirers 
into a majority. In the memory of later generations Ali became the ideal Commander of the Faithful. In 
face of the fake Umayyad claim to legitimate sovereignty in Islam as God's Vice-regents on earth, and in 
view of Umayyad treachery, arbitrary and divisive government, and vindictive retribution, they came to 
appreciate his [Ali's] honesty, his unbending devotion to the reign of Islam, his deep personal loyalties, 
his equal treatment of all his supporters, and his generosity in forgiving his defeated enemies. 

Ibn Abi'l-Hadid narrates the following about the Umayyad treatment of Ali and his followers: 
Everybody knows that when the Umayyads held the reins of the Islamic world, they spared no single 
effort for extinguishing the light of Ali and inventing flaws against him. Moreover, they issued the 
decisions of cursing him openly from the mimbars of their mosques and sentenced to death anyone who 
would mention any of his incalculable merits. They also prevented people from reporting any narration 
that might refer to any of his accolades. Finally, they even prevented people from calling their newborns 
by his name." 


Burial 

According to Al-Shaykh Al-Mufid, Ali did not want his grave to be desecrated by his enemies and 
consequently asked his friends and family to bury him secretly. This secret gravesite was revealed later 
during the Abbasid caliphate by Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, his descendant and the sixth Shia Imam. 

Most Shias accept that Ali is buried at the Tomb of Imam Ali in the Imam Ali Mosque at what is now 
the city of Najaf, which grew around the mosque and shrine called Masjid Ali. 


However, another story, usually maintained by some Afghans, notes that his body was taken and buried 
in the Afghan city of Mazar-E-Sharif at the famous Blue Mosque or Rawze-e-Sharif. 

There are many verses interpreted by Shia scholars as referring to Ali or other Shia Imams. In answering 
question of why the names of the Imams are not expressly mentioned in the Quran Muhammad al- 
Baqir responds "Allah revealed Salatto his Prophet but never said of three or four Rakats, 
revealed Zakat but did not mention to its details, revealed Hajj but did not count its Tawaf and the 
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Prophet interpreted their details. Allah revealed this verse and Prophet said this verse is about Ali, 
Hasan, Husayn and the other twelve Imams." According to Ali, one quarter of Qur'anic verses are stating 
the station of Imams. Momen has listed many of these verses in his An Introduction to Shi'l Islam. 
However, there are few verses that some Sunni commentators interpret as referring to Ali, among which 
are The verse of Wilayah (Quran, 5:55) that Sunni and Shia scholars"! believe refers to the incident 
Where Ali gave his ring to a beggar who asked for alms while performing ritual prayers in 
the mosque. The verse of Mawadda (Quran, 42:23) is another verse in which Shia scholars, along with 
Sunni ones like Al-Baydawi and Al-Zamakhshari and Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi, believe that the phrase 
Kinship refers to Ali, Fatimah and their sons, Hasan and Husayn. 


The verse of purification (Quran, 33:33) is also among the verses in which both Sunnis and Shia 
conjoined the name of Ali along with some other names. The aforementioned verse of Mubahala, and 


also Quran 2:269, in which Ali is honoured with unique wisdom by both Shia and Sunni commentators, 
[208][212][219] 


are other verses of this kind. 
Shia 





Zulfigar with, and without the shield. The Fatimid depiction of Ali's sword as carved on the Gates of 
Old Islamic Cairo, namely Bab al-Nasr 


Ali's Sword and shield carved on Bab al-Nasr gate wall, Cairo 


The Shia regard Ali as the most important figure after Muhammad and he represents a complex, 
legendary figure in their memory. He is a paragon of virtues, such as courage, magnanimity, sincerity, 
straightforwardness, eloquence and profound knowledge. Ali was righteous but suffered injustice, he 
was authoritative but also compassionate and humble, vigorous but also patient, learned but also a man 
of labor. According to Shia, Muhammad suggested on various occasions during his lifetime that Ali 
should be the leader of Muslims after his death. This is supported by numerous hadiths which have been 
narrated by Shias, including Hadith of the pond of Khumm, Hadith of the two weighty things, Hadith of 
the pen and paper, Hadith of the Cloak, Hadith of position, Hadith of the invitation of the close families, 
and Hadith of the Twelve Successors. 
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Jafar al-Sadiq narrates in hadith that whatever virtue found in Muhammad was found in Ali, and that 
turning away from his guidance would be akin to turning away from Allah and his Prophet. Ali himself 
narrates that he is the gateway and supervisor to reach Allah. 

According to this view, Ali as the successor of Muhammad not only ruled over the community in 
justice, but also interpreted the Sharia Law and its esoteric meaning. Hence he was regarded as being 
free from error and sin (infallible), and appointed by God by divine decree (nass) through Muhammad. It 
is believed in Twelver and Ismaili Shaa Islam that 'aql, divine wisdom, was the source of the souls of the 
Prophets and Imams and gave them esoteric knowledge called hikmah and that their sufferings were a 
means of divine grace to their devotees. Although the Imam was not the recipient of a divine revelation, 
he had a close relationship with God, through which God guides him, and the Imam in turn guides the 
people. His words and deeds are a guide and model for the community to follow; as a result it is a source 
of sharia law. 

Shia pilgrims usually go to Mashad Ali in Najaf for Ziyarat, pray there and read "Ziyarat Amin Allah"or 
other Ziyaratnamehs. Under the Safavid Empire, his grave became the focus of much devoted attention, 
exemplified in the pilgrimage made by Shah Ismail I to Najaf and Karbala. 

Sunni 


Sunnis view Ali as the fourth caliph. Ali is also known as one of the greatest warrior champions of 
Islam. Examples include taking on the Quraish champion at the Battle of the Trench when nobody else 
dared. After multiple failed attempts to break the fort in the Battle of Khaybar, Ali was summoned, 
miraculously healed, and he captured the fort. 

Muhammad ibn Idris Al-Shafi‘1, founder of the Shafi‘1 school of figh, stated the following when asked 
his opinion on Ali: 

"What can we say about a person whose partisans have had to hide his merits because of fear, and 
enemies have hidden his merits out of envy? Nevertheless between these two, his merits that have 
become widely known are too numerous to be counted." 


Sufism 

Almost all Sufi orders trace their lineage to Muhammad through Ali,an exception being Naqshbandi, 
who go through Abu Bakr. Even in this order, there is Ja'far al-Sadiq, the great great grandson of Ali. 
Sufis believe that Ali inherited from Muhammad the saintly power wilayah that makes the spiritual 
journey to God possible. 

Early sufi Hasan Al Basri was disciple of Ali.Eminent Sufis such as Ali Hujwiri claim that the tradition 
began with Ali and Junayd of Baghdad regarded Ali as the Sheikh of the principles and practices of 
Sufism. 

Sufis recite Mangabat Ali in the praise of Ali. 


Titles 

Ali is recorded in some traditions as having forbidden those who sought to worship him in his own 
lifetime. 

Alawites 

Some groups such as the Alawites are claimed to believe that Ali was God incarnate. They are described 
as ghulat "exaggerators") by the majority of Islamic scholars. These groups have, according to 
traditionalist Muslims, left Islam due to their exaggeration of a human being's praiseworthy traits. 
Ali-Ilahism 
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Ali-Illahism, a syncretic religion, centres on the belief that there have been successive incarnations of 
their Deity throughout history, and reserves particular reverence for ‘Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, 
who is considered one such incarnation. 

Druze 

The Druze faith, a syncretic religion, holds that God was incarnated in human beings, especially Al- 
Hakim bi-Amr Allah a descendant of Ali. 


Historiography of early Islam 

The primary sources for scholarship on the life of Ali are the Qur'an and ahadith, as well as other texts 
of early Islamic history. The extensive secondary sources include, in addition to works by Sunni and 
Shia Muslims, writings by Christian Arabs, Hindus, and other non-Muslims from the Middle East and 
Asia and a few works by modern western scholars. However, many of the early Islamic sources are 
coloured to some extent by a positive or negative bias towards Ali. 


There had been a common tendency among the earlier western scholars to consider narrations and 
reports gathered in later periods as fabrications, due to their tendency towards later Sunni and Shia 
partisan positions. This led these scholars to regard certain reported events as inauthentic or irrelevant. 
For example, Leone Caetani considered the attribution of historical reports to Ibn Abbas and Aisha as 
mostly fictitious while proffering accounts reported without isnad by the early compilers of history like 
Ibn Ishaq. Wilferd Madelung has rejected the stance of indiscriminately dismissing everything not 
included in "early sources" and in this approach tendentiousness alone is no evidence for late origin. 
According to him, Caetani's approach is inconsistent. Madelung and some later historians do not reject 
the narrations which have been compiled in later periods and try to judge them in the context of history 
and on the basis of their compatibility with the events and figures. 


Until the rise of the Abbasid Caliphate, few books were written and most of the reports had been oral. 
The most notable work prior to this period is The Book of Sulaym ibn Qays, written by Sulaym ibn Qays, 
a companion of Ali who lived before the Abbasids.'’*°! When paper was introduced to Muslim society, 
numerous monographs were written between 750 and 950. According to Robinson, at least twenty-one 
separate monographs have been composed on the Battle of Siffin. Abi Mikhnafis one of the most 
renowned writers of this period who tried to gather all of the reports. Ninth- and tenth-century historians 
collected, selected and arranged the available narrations. However, most of these monographs do not 
exist any more except for a few which have been used in later works such as History of the Prophets and 
Kings by Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d.923). 


Shia of Iraq actively participated in writing monographs but most of those works have been lost. On the 
other hand, in the 8th and 9th century Ali's descendants such as Muhammad al-Baqir and Jafar al- 
Sadig narrated his quotations and reports which have been gathered in Shia hadith books. The later Shia 
works written after the 10th century are about biographies of The Fourteen Infallibles and Twelve 
Imams. The earliest surviving work and one of the most important works in this field is Kitab al- 
Irshad by Shaykh Mufid (d. 1022). The author has dedicated the first part of his book to a detailed 
account of Ali. There are also some books known as Mandgib which describe Ali's character from a 
religious viewpoint. Such works also constitute a kind of historiography. 


Shia biography 
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e The Life of the Commander of the Faithful Ali Ibn Abu Talib (as) ! by Shaykh Mufid in Kitab al- 
Irshad 

e Website devoted to the Life of Imam Ali ibn Abi Talib 

e A Biographical Profile of Imam Ali by Syed Muhammad Askari Jafari 

e Online Biography by Witness-Pioneer 

Quotes 

e A Website featuring validated/referenced quotes of Imam Ali ibn Abi Talib 

e "Shadow of the Sun" published on first Shia Imam, a collection of 110 hadiths from Prophet (s) 
concerning the character of Ali. 
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— Wy Spey 


Mahmood Abu Maryam's answer to If Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) said "He of whom | am the 
mawla, of him Ali is also the mawla (man kuntu mawlahu fa- Ali mawlahu)". 
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CHAPTER III 
Islamic architecture and the role of the 


IMAM 


Islamic architecture comprises the architectural styles of buildings associated with Islam. It encompasses 
both secular and religious styles from the early history of Islam to the present day. Early Islamic 
architecture was influenced by Roman, Byzantine, Persian, Mesopotamian and all other lands which the 
Muslims conquered in the 7th and 8th centuries. Further east, it was also influenced by Chinese and 
Indian architecture as Islam spread to Southeast Asia. Later it developed distinct characteristics in the 
form of buildings, and the decoration of surfaces with Islamic calligraphy and geometric and interlace 
patterned ornament. The principal Islamic architectural types for large or public buildings are: the 
Mosque, the Tomb, the Palace and the Fort. From these four types, the vocabulary of Islamic 
architecture is derived and used for other buildings such as public baths, fountains and domestic 
architecture. Dome of the Rock, JerusalemInside the Prophet's Mosque, Medina, Hejaz, Saudi 
ArabialInside the Jame Mosque of Yazd, IranShah Mosque, IsfahanThe Mosque of Rome, ItalyEast 
London Mosque, EnglandA view of intricate tile-work on the Mir-1-Arab Madrasa in Bukhara, 
Uzbekistan (Persian style)A view of the Badshahi Mosque in Lahore, Pakistan, which was 
commissioned by the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in 1671 CE (Mughal architecture)Makkah Masjid in 
Hyderabad is one of the largest and oldest mosques in India (Indo-Islamic architecture)Dome of the 
mihrab (9th century) in the Great Mosque of Kairouan, TunisiaThe large Hypostyle prayer hall in the 
Great Mosque of Kairouan, dating in its present form from the 9th century, in Kairouan, TunisiaThe 
Great Mosque of Dyenné in the west African country of MaliOne of the hallmarks of Persian gardens is 
the four-part garden laid out with axial paths that intersect at the garden's centre. This highly structured 
geometrical scheme, called the chahar bagh, became a powerful metaphor for the organization and 
domestication of the landscape, itself a symbol of political territory.Arcades of the Mosque—Cathedral of 
CordobaArcades of the Aljaferia of ZaragozaDome of the Fire temple of Harpak in AbyanehNon-radial 
rib vault in the Jameh Mosque of IsfahanDome of the tomb of Ahmed Sanjar in MervUpper dome of Ali 
Qapu, IsfahanAdina Mosque, West Bengal, IndiaSchematic drawing of a pendentive domeCentral 
domes of the Hagia SophiaDome of the Kalenderhane MosqueSelimiye MosqueDesign of a mugarnas 
quarter vault from the Topkapi ScrollMugarnas in the necropolis of Shah-i-Zinda, SamarqandMugqarnas 
in the AlhambraThe mugarna of a mosque in Bukhara, UzbekistanGeometrical tile ornament (Zell1j), 
Ben Youssef Madrasa, MarocCalligraphic inscription on the dome of the Mevlana mausoleumDome of 
the Shah Mosque in Isfahan with calligraphic inscriptionBengali Islamic terracotta on a 17th-century 
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mosque in Tangail, BangladeshThe interior of the Mezquita in Cordoba, SpainA sample of modern 
Islamic architecture - The mosque of international conferences center - IsfahanMedina quarter of Fez, 
MoroccoFigure-ground diagram of AlgiersFigure-ground diagram of a European town (1819)Qutub 
Minar built at the start of the Delhi Sultanate, a massive statement of conquest.The Taj Mahal, the most 
famous building of Mughal architecture.Gol Gumbaz built by the Bijapur Sultanate in Deccani style, the 
world's 2nd largest pre-modern dome.Adina Mosque, the largest mosque of Bengali Muslim 
architecture.Charminar at Old City in Hyderabad, India.The Asfi mosque, located near the Bara 
Imambara in Lucknow, India.The Grand Mosque of the Sultanate of Yogyakarta, Indonesia, features 
multi-layered roof typical of Indonesian mosque architecture.Baiturrahman Grand Mosque, Indonesia, 
with Mughal and Dutch Colonial influences.Masjid Agung Palembang, Indonesia, with Chinese 
influence.Kampung Kling Mosque, Malaysia, with a cross between Sumatran, Chinese, Hindu, and the 
Malacca Malay influences.Masjid Kampung Laut, Malaysia, which is a typical traditional Malay 
mosque architecture in Malaysia.Petronas Twin Towers in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, are 88-floor towers 
constructed largely of reinforced concrete, with a steel and glass facade designed to resemble motifs 
found in Islamic art, a reflection of Malaysia's Muslim religion.Chowmahalla Palace in Hyderabad. 
Intricate pattern on the Window of Syedna Hatim Rauza Islamic architecture comprises the architectural 
styles of buildings associated with Islam. It encompasses both secular and religious styles from the early 
history of Islam to the present day. 


Early Islamic architecture was influenced by Roman, Byzantine, Persian, Mesopotamian and all other 
lands which the Muslims conquered in the 7th and 8th centuries. Further east, it was also influenced by 
Chinese and Indian architecture as Islam spread to Southeast Asia. Later it developed distinct 
characteristics in the form of buildings, and the decoration of surfaces with Islamic calligraphy and 
geometric and interlace patterned ornament. The principal Islamic architectural types for large or public 
buildings are: the Mosque, the Tomb, the Palace and the Fort. From these four types, the vocabulary of 
Islamic architecture is derived and used for other buildings such as public baths, fountains and domestic 
architecture. Many of the buildings which are mentioned in this article are listed as World Heritage 
Sites. Some of them, like the Citadel of Aleppo, have suffered significant damage in the ongoing Syrian 
Civil War. 


The Dome of the Rock (Arabic: 443555 fai sromanized: Qubbat as-Sakhrah) in Jerusalem (691) 1s one of 
the most important buildings in all of Islamic architecture. It is patterned after the nearby Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and Byzantine Christian artists were employed to create its elaborate mosaics against a 
golden background. The great epigraphic vine frieze was adapted from the pre-Islamic Syrian style. The 
Dome of the Rock featured interior vaulted spaces, a circular dome, and the use of stylized repeating 
decorative arabesque patterns. Desert palaces in Jordan and Syria (for example, Mshatta, Qasr Amra, 
and Khirbat al-Mafjar) served the caliphs as living quarters, reception halls, and baths, and were 
decorated to promote an image of royal luxury. 


The horseshoe arch became a popular feature in Islamic structures. Some suggest the Muslims acquired 
this from the Visigoths in Spain but they may have obtained it from Syria and Persia where the 
horseshoe arch had been in use by the Byzantines. In Moorish architecture, the curvature of the 
horseshoe arch is much more accentuated. Furthermore, alternating colours were added to accentuate the 
effect of its shape. This can be seen at a large scale in their major work, the Great Mosque of Cordoba. 
The Great Mosque of Damascus (completed in 715 by caliph Al-Walid I), built on the site of the basilica 
of John the Baptist after the Islamic invasion of Damascus, still bore great resemblance to 6th and 7th 
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century Christian basilicas. Certain modifications were implemented, including expanding the structure 
along the transversal axis which better fit with the Islamic style of prayer. The Abbasid dynasty (750 
AD- 1258) witnessed the movement of the capital from Damascus to Baghdad, and then from Baghdad 
to Samarra. The shift to Baghdad influenced politics, culture, and art. The Great Mosque of Samarra, 
once the largest in the world, was built for the new capital. Other major mosques built in the Abbasid 
Dynasty include the Mosque of Ibn Tulun in Cairo, Abu Dalaf in Iraq, the great mosque in Tunis. 
Abbasid architecture in Iraq as exemplified in the Fortress of Al-Ukhaidir (c.775-6) demonstrated the 
‘despotic and the pleasure-loving character of the dynasty’ in its grand size but cramped living quarters. 


The Great Mosque of Kairouan (in Tunisia) is considered the ancestor of all the mosques in the western 
Islamic world. Its original marble columns and sculptures were of Roman workmanship brought in from 
Carthage and other elements resemble Roman form. It is one of the best preserved and most significant 
examples of early great mosques, founded in 670 AD and dating in its present form largely from the 
Aghlabid period (9th century). The Great Mosque of Kairouan is constituted of a massive square 
minaret, a large courtyard surrounded by porticos and a huge hypostyle prayer hall covered on its axis 
by two cupolas. The Great Mosque of Samarra in Iraq, completed in 847 AD, combined the hypostyle 
architecture of rows of columns supporting a flat base above which a huge spiraling minaret was 
constructed. The Hagia Sophia in Istanbul also influenced Islamic architecture. When the Ottomans 
captured the city from the Byzantines, they converted the basilica to a mosque (now a museum) and 
incorporated Byzantine architectural elements into their own work (e.g. domes). 


The Hagia Sophia also served as a model for many Ottoman mosques such as the Shehzade Mosque, the 
Suleiman Mosque, and the Riistem Pasha Mosque. Domes are a major structural feature of Islamic 
architecture. The dome first appeared in Islamic architecture in 691 with the construction of the Dome of 
the Rock, a near replica of the existing Church of the Holy Sepulchre and other Christian domed 
basilicas situated nearby. 


Domes remain in use, being a significant feature of many mosques and of the Taj Mahal in the 17th 
century. The distinctive pointed domes of Islamic architecture have remained a distinguishing feature of 
mosques into the 21st century. Influenced by Byzantine and Persian architecture, the pointed arch as an 
architectonic principle was first clearly established in Islamic architecture; as an architectonic principle, 
the pointed arch was entirely alien to the pre-Islamic world. Especially in the Persianate world, the 
slightly ‘depressed’ four-centred arch or ‘Persian arch’, has been the most common style used. 
Distinguishing motifs of Islamic architecture have always been the mathematical themes of ordered 
repetition, radiating structures, and rhythmic, metric patterns. In this respect, fractal geometry has been a 
key utility, especially for mosques and palaces. Other significant features employed as motifs include 
columns, piers and arches, organized and interwoven with alternating sequences of niches and 
colonnettes. 
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Grand arches of the Mosque—Cathedral of Cordoba/Lotfollah Mosque on Nagsh-e Jahan Square, Isfahan/The interior side view of the main 
dome of Selimiye Mosque in Edirne, Turkey built in the Ottoman style 
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The Courtyard of Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, this Mosque was built in Umayyad style 


Islamic architecture comprises the architectural styles of buildings associated withIslam. It 
encompasses both secular and religious styles from the early history of Islam to the present day. Early 
Islamic architecture was influenced by Roman, Byzantine, Persian, Mesopotamian architecture and all 
other lands which the Early Muslim conquests conquered in the seventh and eighth centuries. Further 
east, 1t was also influenced by Chinese and Mughal architecture as Islam spread to Southeast Asia. Later 
it developed distinct characteristics in the form of buildings, and the decoration of surfaces with Islamic 
calligraphy and geometric and interlace patterned ornament. New architectural elements like cylindrical 
minarets, muqarnas, arabesque, multifoil were invented. The principal Islamic architectural types for 
large or public buildings are: the mosque, the tomb, the palace, and the fort. From these four types, the 
vocabulary of Islamic architecture is derived and used for other buildings such as public 
baths, fountains and domestic architecture. !*!!*! 


Many of the buildings which are mentioned in this article are listed as World Heritage Sites. Some of 
them, like the Citadel of Aleppo, have suffered significant damage in the ongoing Syrian Civil War and 
other wars in the Middle East. 
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From the eighth to the 11th century, Islamic architectural styles were influenced by two different ancient 
traditions: 


Greco-Roman tradition: In particular, the regions of the newly conquered Byzantine 
Empire (Southwestern Anatolia, Syria, Egypt and the Maghreb) supplied architects, masons, mosaicists 
and other craftsmen to the new Islamic rulers. These artisans were trained in Byzantine 
architecture and decorative arts, and continued building and decorating in Byzantine style, which had 
developed out of Hellenistic and ancient Roman architecture. 


Eastern tradition: Mesopotamia and Persia, despite adopting elements of Hellenistic and Roman 
representative style, retained their independent architectural traditions, which derived from Sasanian 
architecture and its predecessors.!®! 


The transition process between late Antiquity, or post-classical, and Islamic architecture is exemplified 
by archaeologic findings in North Syria and Palestine, the Bilad al-Sham of the Umayyad and Abbasid 
dynasties. In this region, late antique, or Christian, architectural traditions merged with the pre-Islamic 
Arabian heritage of the conquerors. Recent research on the history of Islamic art and architecture has 
revised a number of colonialistic ideas. Specifically, the following questions are currently subject to 
renewed discussions in the light of recent findings and new concepts of cultural history: 


1. the existence of a linear development within the Islamic architecture; 
2. the existence of an inter- and intracultural hierarchy of styles; 
3. questions of cultural authenticity and its delineation. 


Compared to earlier research, the assimilation and transformation of pre-existing architectural traditions 
is investigated under the aspect of mutual intra- and intercultural exchange of ideas, technologies and 
styles as well as artists, architects, and materials. In the area of art and architecture, the Rise of Islam is 
seen as a continuous transformation process leading from late Antiquity to the Islamic period. Early 
research into the area regarded early Islamic architecture merely as a break with the past, from which 
apparently rose a distorted and less expressive form of art,'*! or a degenerate imitation of the post- 
classical architectural forms.”! Modern concepts tend to regard the transition between the cultures rather 
as a selective process of informed appropriation and transformation. The Umayyads played a crucial role 
in this process of transforming and thereby enriching the existing architectural traditions, or, in a more 
general sense, of the visual culture of the nascent Islamic society. 


The Dome of the Rock ( Qubbat as-Sakhrah) in Jerusalem (691) is one of the most important buildings 
in all of Islamic architecture. It is patterned after the nearby Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
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and Byzantine Christian artists were employed to create its elaborate mosaics against a golden 
background. The great epigraphic vine frieze was adapted from the pre-Islamic Syrian style.''*! The 
Dome of the Rock featured interior vaulted spaces, a circular dome, and the use of stylized repeating 
decorative arabesque patterns. Desert palaces in Jordan and Syria (for example, Mshatta, Qasr Amra, 
and Khirbat al-Mafjar) served the caliphs as living quarters, reception halls, and baths, and were 
decorated to promote an image of royal luxury. 


Courtyard of Mustansiriya Medical College (in Iraq) is an example of Abbasid Islamic architecture 





A mosaic covered dome from the Mosque—Cathedral of Cordoba 


The horseshoe arch became a popular feature in Islamic structures. Some suggest the Muslims acquired 
this from the Visigoths in Spain but they may have obtained it from Syria and Persia where the 
horseshoe arch had been in use by the Byzantines. In Moorish architecture, the curvature of the 
horseshoe arch is much more accentuated. Furthermore, alternating colours were added to accentuate the 
effect of its shape. This can be seen at a large scale in their major work, the Great Mosque of 
Cérdoba.!"*! 


The Great Mosque of Damascus (completed in 715 by caliph Al-Walid I), built on the site of 
the basilica of John the Baptist after the Islamic invasion of Damascus, still bore great resemblance to 
sixth and seventh century Christian basilicas. Certain modifications were implemented, including 
expanding the structure along the transversal axis which better fit with the Islamic style of prayer. 


The Abbasid dynasty (750 AD- 1258) ~~ witnessed the movement of the capital 
from Damascus to Baghdad, and then from Baghdad to Samarra. The shift to Baghdad influenced 
politics, culture, and art. The Great Mosque of Samarra, once the largest in the world, was built for the 
new capital. Other major mosques built in the Abbasid Dynasty include the Mosque of Ibn Tulun in 
Cairo, Abu Dalaf in Iraq, the great mosque in Tunis. Abbasid architecture in Iraq as exemplified in 
the Fortress of Al-Ukhaidir (c.775 —76) demonstrated the "despotic and the pleasure-loving character of 
the dynasty" in its grand size but cramped living quarters.!"7! 


The Great Mosque of Kairouan (in Tunisia) is considered the ancestor of all the mosques in the western 
Islamic world. Its original marble columns and sculptures were of Roman workmanship brought in 
from Carthage and other elements resemble Roman form. It is one of the best preserved and most 
significant examples of early great mosques, founded in 670 AD and dating in its present form largely 
from the Aghlabid period (ninth century).'?°! The Great Mosque of Kairouan is constituted of a massive 
Square minaret, a large courtyard surrounded by porticos and a huge hypostyle prayer hall covered on its 
axis by two cupolas. The Great Mosque of Samarra in Iraq, completed in 847 AD, combined the 
hypostyle architecture of rows of columns supporting a flat base above which a_ huge 
spiraling minaret was constructed. 
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The Hagia Sophia in Istanbul also influenced Islamic architecture. When the Ottomans captured the city 
from the Byzantines, they converted the basilicato amosque (now a museum) and incorporated 
Byzantine architectural elements into their own work (e.g., domes). The Hagia Sophia also served as a 
model for many Ottoman mosques such as the Shehzade Mosque, the Suleiman Mosque, and 
the Ruistem Pasha Mosque. Domes are a major structural feature of Islamic architecture. The dome first 
appeared in Islamic architecture in 691 with the construction of the Dome of the Rock, a near replica of 
the existing Church of the Holy Sepulchre and other Christian domed basilicas situated nearby. Domes 
remain in use, being a significant feature of many mosques and of the Taj Mahal in the 17th century. 
The distinctive pointed domes of Islamic architecture have remained a distinguishing feature of mosques 
into the 21st century. Influenced by Byzantine and Persian architecture, the pointed archas an 
architectonic principle was first clearly established in Islamic architecture; as an architectonic principle, 
the pointed arch was entirely alien to the pre-Islamic world. Especially in the Persianate world, the 
slightly "depressed" four-centred arch or "Persian arch", has been the most common style used. 


Distinguishing motifs of Islamic architecture have always been the mathematical themes of ordered 
repetition, radiating structures, and rhythmic, metric patterns. In this respect, fractal geometry has been a 
key utility, especially for mosques and palaces. Other significant features employed as motifs include 
columns, piers and arches, organized and interwoven with alternating sequences of niches 
and colonettes. 





Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem the Prophet's mosque, Medina, Hejaz, Saudi Arabia///Inside the Jame 
Mosque of Yazd, Iran/Shah Mosque, Isfahan/ he Mosque of Rome, Italy/East London Mosque, England 





view of intricate tile-work on the Mir-i-Arab Madrasa in Bukhara, Uzbekistan (Persian style) 
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A view of the Badshahi Mosque in Lahore, Pakistan, which was commissioned by the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1671 CE ( architecture/Makkah Masjid in Hyderabad is one of the largest and 
oldest mosques in India (Indo-Islamic architecture)Dome of the mihrab (ninth century) in the Great 
Mosque of Kairouan, Tunisia 





The large Hypostyle prayer hall in the Great Mosque of Kairouan, dating in its present form from the 
ninth century, in Kairouan, Tunisia//The Great Mosque of Djenné in the west African country of Mali 


Some characteristics of Islamic architecture were inherited from pre-Islamic architecture of that region 
while some characteristics like minarets, mugarnas, arabesque, Islamic geometric pattern, pointed arch, 
multifoil arch, onion dome and pointed dome developed later. 


Paradise garden 


Gardens and water have for many centuries played an essential role in Islamic culture, and are often 
compared to the garden of Paradise. The comparison originates from the Achaemenid Empire. In his 
dialogue "Oeconomicus", Xenophon has Socrates relate the story of the Spartan general Lysander's visit 
to the Persian prince Cyrus the Younger, who shows the Greek his "Paradise at Sardis".The classical 
form of the Persian Paradise garden, or the Charbagh, comprises a rectangular irrigated space with 
elevated pathways, which divide the garden into four sections of equal size: 


One of the hallmarks of Persian gardens is the four-part garden laid out with axial paths that intersect at 
the garden's centre. This highly structured geometrical scheme, called the chahar bagh, became a 
powerful metaphor for the organization and domestication of the landscape, itself a symbol of political 
territory. 


A Charbagh from Achaemenid time has been identified in the archaeological excavations at Pasargadae. 
The gardens of Chehel Sotoun (Isfahan), Fin Garden (Kashan), Eram Garden (Shiraz), Shazdeh 
Garden (Mahan), Dowlatabad Garden (Yazd), Abbasabad Garden(Abbasabad), Akbarieh Garden (South 
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Khorasan Province), Pahlevanpour Garden, all in Iran, form part of the UNESCO World Heritage. Large 
Paradise gardens are also found at the Taj Mahal (Agra), and at Humayun's Tomb (New Delhi), in India; 
the Shalimar Gardens (Lahore, Pakistan) or at the Alhambra and Generalife in Granada, Spain. 


Courtyard (Sehan) 





The Great Mosque of Kairouan, with a large courtyard (sehan) surrounded by arcades, Kairouan, 
Tunisia. 


The traditional Islamic courtyard, a sehan (Arabic: 6*<(, is found in secular and religious structures. 


1. When within a residence or other secular building is a private 
courtyard and walled garden. It is used for the aesthetics of plants, 
water, architectural elements, and natural light; for cooler space with 
fountains and shade, and source of breezes into the structure, during 
summer heat; and a protected and proscribed place where the women 
of the house need not be covered in the hijab clothing traditionally 
necessary in public. 

2. A sehan— courtyard is in within almost every mosque in Islamic 
architecture. The courtyards are open to the sky and surrounded on 
all sides by structures with halls and rooms, and often a shaded semi- 
open arcade. Sehans usually feature a centrally positioned ritual 
cleansing pool under an open domed pavilion called a howz. A 
mosque courtyard is used for performing ablutions, and a patio for 
rest or gathering. 


Hypostyle hall 


A hypostyle, 1.e., an open hall supported by columns combined with a reception hall set at right angle to 
the main hall, is considered to be derived from architectural traditions of Achaemenid period Persian 
assembly halls (apadana). This type of building originated from the Roman-style basilica with an 
adjacent courtyard surrounded by colonnades, like Trajan's Forumin Rome. The Roman type of 
building has developed out of the Greek agora. In Islamic architecture, the hypostyle hall is the main 
feature of the hypostyle mosque. One of the earliest hypostyle mosques is the Tarikhaneh Mosque in 
Iran, dating back to the eighth century. 


Vaulting 


In Islamic buildings, vaulting follows two distinct architectural styles: While Umayyad 
architecture continues Syrian traditions of the sixth and seventh century, Eastern Islamic architecture 
was mainly influenced by Sasanian styles and forms. 


Umayyad diaphragm arches and barrel vaults 
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Qusair 'Amra 


In their vaulting structures, Umayyad period buildings show a mixture of ancient Roman and Persian 
architectural traditions. Diaphragm arches with lintelled ceilings made of wood or stone beams, or, 
alternatively, with barrel vaults, were known in the Levant since the classical and Nabatean period. They 
were mainly used to cover houses and cisterns. The architectural form of covering diaphragm arches 
with barrel vaults, however, was likely newly introduced from Iranian architecture, as similar vaulting 
was not known in Bilad al-Sham before the arrival of the Umayyads. However, this form was well 
known in Iran from early Parthian times, as exemplified in the Parthian buildings of Assur. The earliest 
known example for barrel vaults resting on diaphragm arches from Umayyad architecture is known from 
Qasr Harane in Syria. During the early period, the diaphragm arches are built from coarsely cut 
limestone slabs, without using supporting falsework, which were connected by gypsum mortar. Later- 
period vaults were erected using pre-formed lateral ribs modelled from gypsum, which served as a 
temporal formwork to guide and center the vault. These ribs, which were left in the structure afterwards, 
do not carry any load. The ribs were cast in advance on strips of cloth, the impression of which can still 
be seen in the ribs today. Similar structures are known from Sasanian architecture, for example from the 
palace of Firuzabad. Umayyad-period vaults of this type were found in Amman Citadel and in Qasr 
Amra. 


Spain (al-Andalus) 


The double-arched system of arcades of the Mosque—Cathedral of Cordoba is generally considered to be 
derived from Roman aqueducts like the nearby aqueduct of Los Milagros. Columns are connected 
by horseshoe arches, and support pillars of brickwork, which are in turn interconnected by semicircular 
arches supporting the flat ttmberwork ceiling. 





Arcades of the Mosque—Cathedral of Cordoba/Arcades of the Aljaferia of Zaragoza 


In later-period additions to the Mosque—Cathedral of Cordoba, the basic architectural design was 
changed: horseshoe arches were now used for the upper row of arcades, which were now supported by 
five-pass arches. In sections which now supported domes, additional supporting structures were needed 
to bear the thrust of the cupolas. The architects solved this problem by the construction of intersecting 
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three- or five-pass arches. The three domes spanning the vaults above the mihrab wall are constructed 
as ribbed vaults. Rather than meeting in the centre of the dome, the ribs intersect one another off-center, 
forming an eight-pointed star in the centre, which 1s superseded by a pendentive dome. 


The ribbed vaults of the Mosque-Cathedral of Cordoba served as models for later mosque buildings in 
the Islamic West of al-Andalus and the Maghreb. At around 1000 AD, the Mezquita de Bab al Mardum 
(today Mosque of Cristo de la Luz) in Toledo was constructed with a similar, eight-ribbed dome. Similar 
domes are also seen in the mosque building of the Aljaferia of Zaragoza. The architectural form of the 
ribbed dome was further developed in the Maghreb: the central dome of the Great Mosque of Tlemcen, a 
masterpiece of the Almoravids built in 1082, has twelve slender ribs, the shell between the ribs is filled 
with filigree stucco work. 


Iran (Persia) 


Because of its long history of building and re-building, spanning the time from the Abbasids to the Qajar 
dynasty, and its excellent state of conservation, the Jameh Mosque of Isfahan provides an overview over 
the experiments Islamic architects conducted with complicated vaulting structures. 


The system of squinches, which is a construction filling in the upper angles of a square room so as to 
form a base to receive anoctagonal or sphericaldome, was already known _ in Sasanian 
architecture.'°?! The spherical triangles of the squinches were split up into further subdivisions or 
systems of niches, resulting in a complex interplay of supporting structures forming an ornamental 
spatial pattern which hides the weight of the structure. 


The "non-radial rib vault", an architectural form of ribbed vaults with a superimposed spherical dome, is 
the characteristic architectural vault form of the Islamic East. From its beginnings in the Jameh Mosque 
of Isfahan, this form of vault was used in a sequence of important buildings up to the period 
of Safavid architecture. Its main characteristics are: 


e four intersecting ribs, at times redoubled and intersected to form an eight-pointed star; 
e the omission of a transition zone between the vault and the supporting structure; 
e acentral dome or roof lantern on top of the ribbed vault. 


While intersecting pairs of ribs from the main decorative feature of Seljuk architecture, the ribs were 
hidden behind additional architectural elements in later periods, as exemplified in the dome of the Tomb 
of Ahmed Sanjar in Merv, until they finally disappeared completely behind the double shell of a stucco 
dome, as seen in the dome of Ali Qapi in Isfahan. 
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Dome of the Fire temple of Harpak in Abyaneh/Non-radial rib vault in the Jameh Mosque of 
Isfahan/Dome of the tomb of Ahmed Sanjar in Merv 





Upper dome of Ali Qapi, Isfahan/Adina Mosque, West Bengal, India 


Domes 
Interior of the Palace of Ardashir of pre-Islamic Persia. The use of squinches to position the dome on top 
of a square structure 1s considered the most significant Sasanian contribution to the Islamic architecture: 


Based on the model of pre-existing Byzantine domes, the Ottoman architecture developed a specific 
form of monumental, representative building: wide central domes with huge diameters were erected on 
top of a centre-plan building. Despite their enormous weight, the domes appear virtually weightless. 
Some of the most elaborate domed buildings have been constructed by the Ottoman architect Mimar 
Sinan. 


When the Ottomans had conquered Constantinople, they found a variety of Byzantine Christian 
churches, the largest and most prominent amongst them was the Hagia Sophia. The brickwork-and- 
mortar ribs and the spherical shell of the central dome of the Hagia Sophia were built simultaneously, as 
a self-supporting structure without any wooden centring. In the early Byzantine church of Hagia Irene, 
the ribs of the dome vault are fully integrated into the shell, similar to Western Roman domes, and thus 
are not visible from within the building. In the dome of the Hagia Sophia, the ribs and shell of the dome 
unite in a central medallion at the apex of the dome, the upper ends of the ribs being integrated into the 
shell; shell and ribs form one single structural entity. In later Byzantine buildings, like the Kalenderhane 
Mosque, the Eski Imaret Mosque (formerly the Monastery of Christ Pantepoptes) or the Pantokrator 
Monastery (today Zeyrek Mosque), the central medallion of the apex and the ribs of the dome became 
separate structural elements: the ribs are more pronounced and connect to the central medallion, which 
also stands out more pronouncedly, so that the entire construction gives the impression as if ribs and 
medallion are separate from, and underpin, the proper shell of the dome.'°! Elaborately decorated 
ceilings and dome interiors draw influence from Near Eastern and Mediterranean architectural 
decoration while also serving as explicit and symbolic representations of the heavens. These dome 
shaped architectural features could be seen at the early Islamic palaces such as Qusayr amra (c.712—15) 
and Khirbat al-mafyjar (c.724-43). 


Mimar Sinan solved the structural issues of the Hagia Sophia dome by constructing a system of centrally 
symmetric pillars with flanking semi-domes, as exemplified by the design of the Sileymaniye 
Mosque (four pillars with two flanking shield walls and two semi-domes, 1550-1557), the Riistem 
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Pasha Mosque (eight pillars with four diagonal semi-domes, 1561-1563), and _ the Selimiye 
Mosque in Edirne (eight pillars with four diagonal semi-domes, 1567/8—1574/5). In the history of 
architecture, the structure of the Selimiye Mosque has no precedent. All elements of the building 
subordinate to its great dome. 
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Mugarnas 


The architectural element of mugqarnas developed in northeastern Iran and the Maghreb around the 
middle of the 10th century. The ornament is created by the geometric subdivision of a vaulting structure 
into miniature, superimposed pointed-arch substructures, also known as "honeycomb", or "stalactite" 
vaults. Made from different materials like stone, brick, wood or stucco, its use in architecture spread 
over the entire Islamic world. In the Islamic West, muqarnas are also used to adorn the outside of a 
dome, cupola, or similar structure, while in the East 1s more limited to the interior face of a vault. 





Design of a mugarnas quarter vault from the Topkapi Scroll/Mugarnas in the necropolis of Shah-i- 
Zinda, Samarqand/Mugarnas in the Alhambra/ The mugarna of a mosque in Bukhara, Uzbekistan 


Ornaments 
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As a common feature, Islamic architecture makes use of specific ornamental forms, including 
mathematically complicated, elaborate geometric and interlace patterns, floral motifs like the arabesque, 
and elaborate calligraphic inscriptions, which serve to decorate a building, specify the intention of the 
building by the selection of the textual program of the inscriptions. For example, the calligraphic 
inscriptions adorning the Dome of the Rock include quotations from the Quran (e.g., Quran 19:33—35) 
which reference the miracle of Jesus and his human nature. 


The geometric or floral, interlaced forms, taken together, constitute an infinitely repeated pattern that 
extends beyond the visible material world.'*'! To many in the Islamic world, they symbolize the concept 
of infinite proves of existence of one eternal God. Furthermore, the Islamic artist conveys a definite 
spirituality without the iconography of Christian art. Non-figural ornaments are used in mosques and 
buildings around the Muslim world, and it is a way of decorating using beautiful, embellishing and 
repetitive Islamic art instead of using pictures of humans and animals (which some Muslims believe is 
forbidden (Haram) in Islam). 


Instead of recalling something related to the reality of the spoken word, calligraphy for the Muslim is a 
visible expression of spiritual concepts. Calligraphy has arguably become the most venerated form of 
Islamic art because it provides a link between the languages of the Muslims with the religion of Islam. 
The holy book of Islam, al-Qur'an, has played a vital role in the development of the Arabic language, 
and by extension, calligraphy in the Arabic alphabet. Proverbs and complete passages from the Qur'an 
are still active sources for Islamic calligraphy. Contemporary artists in the Islamic world draw on the 
heritage of calligraphy to use calligraphic inscriptions or abstractions in their work. 





Geometrical tile ornament (Zellij), Ben Youssef Madrasa, Maroc///Calligraphic inscription on the dome 
of the Mevlana mausoleum/Dome of the Shah Mosque in Isfahan with calligraphic /Bengali Islamic 
terracotta on a 17th-century mosque in Tangail, Bangladesh 


Architectural forms 


Many forms of Islamic architecture have evolved in different regions of the Islamic world. Notable 
Islamic architectural types include the early Abbasid buildings, T-Type mosques, and the central-dome 
mosques of Anatolia. The oil-wealth of the 20th century drove a great deal of mosque construction using 
designs from leading modern architects. 


Arab-plan or hypostyle mosques are the earliest type of mosques, pioneered under the Umayyad 
Dynasty. These mosques are square or rectangular in plan with an enclosed courtyard and a covered 
prayer hall. Historically, because of the warm Mediterranean and Middle Eastern climates, the courtyard 
served to accommodate the large number of worshippers during Friday prayers. Most early hypostyle 
mosques have flat roofs on top of prayer halls, necessitating the use of numerous columns and supports. 
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One of the most notable hypostyle mosques 1s the Mosque—Cathedral of Cordoba, Spain, as the building 
is supported by over 850 columns.'**! Frequently, hypostyle mosques have outer arcades so that visitors 
can enjoy some shade. Arab-plan mosques were constructed mostly under the Umayyad and Abbasid 
dynasties; subsequently, however, the simplicity of the Arab plan limited the opportunities for further 
development, and as a result, these mosques gradually fell out of popularity. 


The Ottomans introduced central dome mosques in the 15th century and have a large dome centered 
over the prayer hall. In addition to having one large dome at the center, there are often smaller domes 
that exist off-center over the prayer hall or throughout the rest of the mosque, where prayer is not 
performed.'**! This style was heavily influenced by the Byzantine church architecture with its use of 
large central domes. 





Prayer Hall of the Mosque—Cathedral of Cordoba, Spain 


Specific architectural elements 





Located close to one of Cairo's main modern 
traffic arteries, al-Azhar Street, the Bab al-Bargiyya is a fortified gate of unusual design; it was constructed with 
interlocking volumes that surrounded the entrant in such a way as to provide greater security and control than 
typical city wall gates. This gate was one of several design innovations imported from Syria and speaks to the 
ingenuity of the Ayyubid military engineers of that time. 
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Bab al-Barqiyya was a gate in the city walls of Cairo, Egypt. This design was intended to impede direct assaults 
and force any attackers to slow down as they entered the gate.It was originally an eastern gate in the Fatimid walls 
built by the vizier Badr al-Gamali. It was rebuilt in the 12th to 13th centuries under an ambitious fortification 
project begun in 1176 by Salah ad-Din (Saladin) and continued by his Ayyubid successors. This project included 
the construction of the Citadel of Cairo and of a 20 kilometer-long wall to defend both Cairo (originally the royal 
city of the Fatimid caliphs) and Fustat (the earlier capital of Egypt to the southwest). The entirety of the 
envisioned course of the wall was never quite completed, but long stretches of the wall, especially north of the 
Citadel, were built. Bab al-Bargiyya was one of the gates in this completed northern section, along with the gates 
identified as Bab al-Mahrug and Bab al-Jadid. 


The gate was one of the main eastern gates of the city. Outside it was a desert area which was initially by 
the Mamluks used for equestrian games, a tradition started by Baybars and ended in 1320 by al-Nasir 
Muhammad.Later on, during the Burji Mamluk period, this area was the site of new Mamluk mausoleum 
complexes, now known as the Northern Cemetery. In the meantime, however, the city's growth and the relative 
security of the region made Bab al-Barqiyya's function as defensive gate less and less important. The gate, and the 
Ayyubid walls around it, fell into disuse and the inhabitants of the city built new houses and structures into them 
or on top of them. Over time, the eastern edge of the city, where the walls once stood, became a dumping ground 
for the city's detritus. The walls and gates disappeared under a growing mound of debris (though they remained 
largely intact). 


The Aga Khan Trust for Culturetransformed this into al-Azhar Park, opened in 2005. In the process, the eastern 
Ayyubid city walls were excavated and restored between 2000 and 2008, including Bab al-Barqiyya. The gate is 
now visible on the western edge of the park. Another nearby gate further south, Bab al-Mahrugq, was also 
transformed into the western entrance to the park from the Darb al-Ahmar neighbourhood. 


The gate, built in stone, had a complex design typical of Middle-Eastern medieval fortified gates known as a "bent 
entrance". Rather than a simple opening in the walls where traffic goes straight through, the gate forces traffic to 
pass sideways through the gate by effecting two 90-degree turns in and out of the gate. 





Plan view of Bab al-Bargiyya along Ayyubid Wall. Located close to one of Cairo's main modern traffic 
arteries, al-Azhar Street, the Fatimid-era Bab al-Bargiyya fortified gate was constructed with 
interlocking volumes that surrounded the entrant in such a way as to provide greater security and control 
than typical city wall gates. Laser scan data from an Aga Khan Foundation/CyArk research partnership. 


Islamic architecture may be identified with the following design elements, which were inherited from 
the first mosque buildings (originally a feature of the Masjid al-Nabawi). 


e Minarets or towers (these were originally used as torch-lit watchtowers, 
as seen in the Great Mosque of Damascus; hence the derivation of the 
word from the Arabic nur, meaning "light"). The minaret of the Great 
Mosque of Kairouan in Tunisia is considered as the oldest surviving 
minaret in the world.'*°! It has the shape of a square massive tower of 
three superimposed sections. 

e A four-iwan plan, with three subordinate halls and one principal one 
that faces toward Mecca 

e Mihrab or prayer niche on an inside wall indicating the direction 
to Mecca. 

e Domes and cupolas. In South East Asia (Indonesia and Malaysia), these 
are very recent additions. 
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e Pishtaq is the formal gateway to the iwan, usually the main prayer hall 
of a mosque, a vaulted hall or space, walled on three sides, with one end 
entirely open; a Persian term for a portal projecting from the facade of a 
building, usually decorated with calligraphy bands, glazed tilework, and 
geometric designs. !*61l47 

e Iwans to intermediate between different pavilions. 

e Balconies are a common feature of Islamic domestic architecture due to 
the warm climates in most countries.'**! Balconies also became an 
architectural element of some mosques, such as the Turkish royal 
boxes hiinkar mahfili, or "that in the Bara Gunbad complex at Delhi 
(1494)". 

e Capitals are the upper part or crowing feature of a column or pilaster. 
They serve as a transition piece between the shaft of the structure and the 
element it supports. Capitals range greatly in design and shape in Islamic 
Architecture. Early Islamic buildings in Iran featured “Persian” type 
capitals which included designs of bulls heads, while Mediterranean 
structures displayed a more classical influence 


Qibla 


The Qiblah is the direction in which Mecca is from any given location, and within Islamic architecture it 
is a major component of both the features and the orientation of the building itself.!°°! Ancient Islamic 
cities and the Mihrab in mosques were meant to be built facing in this direction, yet when actually 
observing the layout of such areas they do not all point to the same place. This is due to discrepancies in 
the calculations of the Islamic scientists in the past who determined where Mecca was from their 
individual locations. Scholars note that these differences come about for a multitude of reasons, such as 
some misunderstanding the meaning of Qibla itself, the fact that the geographic coordinates of the past 
do not line up with the coordinates of today, and that the determination of this direction was more an 
astronomical calculation, rather than a mathematical one. Early mosques were constructed according to 
either the calculations of what direction Qibla was approximately, or with the Mihrab facing south, as 
that was the direction that Muhammad was facing when he prayed in Medina, which is a city directly 
north of Mecca. 


Urban morphology of the Medina 


The architecture of the "oriental"-Islamic town is based on cultural and sociological concepts which 
differ from those of European cities. In both cultures, a distinction is made between the areas used by the 
rulers and their government and administration, public places of everyday common life, and the areas of 
private life. While the structures and concepts of European towns originated from a sociological struggle 
to gain basic rights of freedom—or town privileges—from political or religious authorities during 
the Middle Ages, an Islamic town or city is fundamentally influenced by the preservation of the unity of 
secular and religious life throughout time. 


The fundamental principle of the Islamic society is the ummah, or ummat al-Islamiyah , the community 
of Muslims of whom each individual is equally submitted to Allah under the common law of sharia, 
which also subjected the respective ruler, at least nominally. In Abbasid times, some cities like 
the Round city of Baghdad were constructed from scratch, set up to a plan which focused on the caliph's 
residence, located in the very centre of the city, with main roads leading radially from the city gates to 
the central palace, dividing individual tribal sections with no interconnection, and separated from each 
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other by radial walls. However, these efforts were of short duration only, and the original plan soon 
disappeared and gave way to succeeding buildings and architectural structures. 


In a medina, palaces and residences as well as public places like mosque-madrasa-hospital complexes 
and private living spaces rather coexist alongside each other. The buildings tend to be more inwardly 
oriented, and are separated from the surrounding "outside" either by walls or by the hierarchical ordering 
of the streets, or both. Streets tend to lead from public main roads to cul-de-sac byroads and onwards 
into more private plots, and then end there. There are no, or very few, internal connections between 
different quarters of the city. In order to move from one quarter to the next, one has to go back to the 
main road again. 


Within a city quarter, byroads lead towards individual building complexes or clusters of houses. The 
individual house is frequently also oriented towards an inner atrium, and enclosed by walls, which 
mostly are unadorned, unlike European outward-oriented, representative facades. Thus, the spatial 
structure of a medina essentially reflects the ancient nomadic tradition of living in a family group or 
tribe, held together by asabiyya, strictly separated from the "outside". In general, the morphology of an 
Islamic medina is granting—or denying—access according to the basic concept of hierarchical degrees 
of privacy. The inhabitants move from public space to the living quarters of their tribe, and onwards to 
their family home. Within a family house, there are again to be found common and separate spaces, the 
latter, and most private, usually reserved for women and children. In the end, only the family heads have 
free and unlimited access to all rooms and areas of their private home, as opposed to the more European 
concept of interconnecting different spaces for free and easy access. The hierarchy of privacy thus 
guides and structurizes the entire social life in a medina, from the caliph down to his most humble 
subject, from the town to the house. 


Persian 


Iranian architecture or Persian architecture (Memari e /rdani) 1s the architecture of Iran and parts of 
the rest of West Asia, the Caucasus and Central Asia. Its history dates back to at least 5,000 BC with 
characteristic examples distributed over a vast area from Turkey and Iraq to Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, 
and from _ the Caucasus to Zanzibar. Persian buildings vary from peasant huts to tea houses, 
and garden pavilions to "some of the most majestic structures the world has ever seen".! In addition to 
historic gates, palaces, and mosques, the rapid growth of cities such as the capital Tehran has brought 
about a wave of demolition and new construction. 


Iranian architecture displays great variety, both structural and aesthetic, from a variety of traditions and 
experience. Without sudden innovations, and despite the repeated trauma of invasions and cultural 
shocks, it has achieved "an individuality distinct from that of other Muslim countries".'! Its paramount 
virtues are: "a marked feeling for form and _ scale; structural inventiveness, especially 
in vault and dome construction; a genius for decoration with a freedom and success not rivaled in any 
other architecture". 


Traditionally, the guiding formative motif of Iranian architecture has been its cosmic symbolism "by 
which man is brought into communication and participation with the powers of heaven". This theme has 
not only given unity and continuity to the architecture of Persia, but has been a primary source of its 
emotional character as well. 
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According to American historian and archaeologist Arthur Pope, the supreme Iranian art, in the proper 
meaning of the word, has always been its architecture. The supremacy of architecture applies to both 
pre- and post-Islamic periods. 





Si-o-se Pol, one of the bridges of Isfahan. 


Traditional Persian architecture has maintained a continuity that, although temporarily distracted by 
internal political conflicts or foreign invasion, nonetheless has achieved an unmistakable style. 


In this architecture, "there are no trivial buildings; even garden pavilions have nobility and dignity, and 
the humblest caravanserais generally have charm. In expressiveness and communicativity, most Persian 
buildings are lucid, even eloquent. The combination of intensity and simplicity of form provides 
immediacy, while ornament and, often, subtle proportions reward sustained observation. 


Categorization of styles 





The Eram Garden in Shiraz is an 18th-century building and a legacy of the Zand Dynasty./Congregational prayer before 
the arched entrance to Imamzadeh Saleh Shrine interior, Tehran, 2017. Extreme right the design elements of Persian- 
style column as seen in Persepolis. 


Overall, the traditional architecture of the Iranian lands throughout the ages can be categorized into the 
six following classes or styles ("“sabk"): 


e Zoroastrian: 
o The Parsian style (up until the third century BCE) including: 
= Pre-Parsian style (up until the eighth century BCE) e.g. Chogha Zanbil, 
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= Median style (from the eighth to the sixth century BCE), 

= Achaemenid style (from the sixth to the fourth century BCE) manifesting in construction of 
spectacular cities used for governance and inhabitation (such as Persepolis, Susa, Ecbatana), 
temples made for worship and social gatherings (such as Zoroastrian temples), 
and mausoleums erected in honor of fallen kings (such as the Tomb of Cyrus the Great), 

o The Parthian style includes designs from the following eras: 
= Seleucid era e.g. Anahita Temple, Khorheh, 
= Parthian era e.g. Hatra, the royal compounds at Nysa, 
= Sassanid era e.g. Ghal'eh Dokhtar, the Taq-i Kisra, Bishapur, Darband (Derbent). 

e Islamic: 

o The Khorasani style (from the late 7th until the end of the 10th century CE), e.g. Jameh Mosque 
of Nain and Jameh Mosque of Isfahan, 

o The Razi style (from the 11th century to the Mongol invasion period) which includes the 
methods and devices of the following periods: 
= Samanid period, e.g. Samanid Mausoleum, 
= Ziyarid period, e.g. Gonbad-e Qabus, 
= Seljukid period, e.g. Kharraqan towers, 

o The Azari style (from the late 13th century to the appearance of the Safavid Dynasty in the 16th 
century), e.g. Soltaniyeh, Arg-1 Alishah, Jameh Mosque of Varamin, Goharshad Mosque, Bibi 
Khanum mosque in Samargand, tomb of Abdas-Samad, Gur-e Amir, Jameh mosque of Yazd 

o The lsfahani style spanning through the Safavid, Afsharid, Zand, and Qajarid dynasties starting 
from the 16th century onward, e.g. Chehelsotoon, Ali Qapu, Agha Bozorg Mosque, Kashan, Shah 
Mosque, Sheikh Lotf Allah Mosque in Naqsh-i Jahan Square. 


Materials 


Available building materials dictate major forms in traditional Iranian architecture. Heavy clays, readily 
available at various places throughout the plateau, have encouraged the development of the most 
primitive of all building techniques, molded mud, compressed as solidly as possible, and allowed to dry. 
This technique, used in Iran from ancient times, has never been completely abandoned. The abundance 
of heavy plastic earth, in conjunction with a tenacious lime mortar, also facilitated the development and 
use of brick.'”! 


Geometry 


Iranian architecture makes use of abundant symbolic geometry, using pure forms such as circles and 
squares, and plans are based on often symmetrical layouts featuring rectangular courtyards and halls. 


Design 


Certain design elements of Persian architecture have persisted throughout the history of Iran. The most 
striking are a marked feeling for scale and a discerning use of simple and massive forms. The 
consistency of decorative preferences, the high-arched portal set within a recess, columns with bracket 
capitals, and recurrent types of plan and elevation can also be mentioned. Through the ages these 
elements have recurred in completely different types of buildings, constructed for various programs and 
under the patronage of a long succession of rulers. 


The columned porch, or talar, seen in the rock-cut tombs near Persepolis, reappear in Sassanid temples, 
and in late Islamic times it was used as the portico of a palace or mosque, and adapted even to the 
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architecture of roadside tea-houses. Similarly, the dome on four arches, so characteristic of Sassanid 
times, is a still to be found in many cemeteries and Imamzadehs across Iran today. The notion of earthly 
towers reaching up toward the sky to mingle with the divine towers of heaven lasted into the 19th 
century, while the interior court and pool, the angled entrance and extensive decoration are ancient, but 
still common, features of Iranian architecture. 


Achaemenid architecture and Sasanian architecture 






Hatra in Iraq. In the 3rd to Ist century BCE, during the Parthian Empire, Hatra was a religious and 
trading center. Today it is a World heritage site, protected by UNESCO./Dej-e Shapour-Khast 





Sassanid Rayen Castle/Pasargad/Arg-e Bam 


The pre-Islamic styles draw on 3000 to 4000 years of architectural development from various 
civilizations of the Iranian plateau. The post-Islamic architecture of Iran in turn, draws ideas from its 
pre-Islamic predecessor, and has geometrical and repetitive forms, as well as surfaces that are richly 
decorated with glazed tiles, carved stucco, patterned brickwork, floral motifs, and calligraphy. 


Iran is recognized by UNESCO as being one of the cradles of civilization. 


Each of the periods of Elamites, Achaemenids, Parthians and Sassanids were creators of great 
architecture that, over the ages, spread far and wide far to other cultures. Although Iran has suffered its 
share of destruction, including Alexander The Great's decision to burn Persepolis, there are sufficient 
remains to form a picture of its classical architecture. 


The Achaemenids built on a grand scale. The artists and materials they used were brought in from 
practically all territories of what was then the largest state in the world. Pasargadae set the standard: its 
city was laid out in an extensive park with bridges, gardens, colonnaded palaces and open column 
pavilions. Pasargadae along with Susa and Persepolis expressed the authority of "The King of Kings’, the 
staircases of the latter recording in relief sculpture the vast extent of the imperial frontier. 
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With the emergence of the Parthians and Sassanids new forms appeared. Parthian innovations fully 
flowered during the Sassanid period with massive barrel-vaulted chambers, solid masonry domes and 
tall columns. This influence was to remain for years to come. 


For example, the roundness of the city of Baghdad in the Abbasid era, points to its Persian precedents, 
such as Firouzabad in Fars.''*! Al-Mansur hired two designers to plan the city's design: Naubakht, a 
former Persian Zoroastrian who also determined that the date of the foundation of the city should be 
astrologically significant, and Mashallah ibn Athari, a former Jew from Khorasan. 


The ruins of Persepolis, Ctesiphon, Sialk, Pasargadae, Firouzabad, and Arg-é Bam give us a distant 
glimpse of what contributions Persians made to the art of building. The imposing Sassanid castle built 
at Derbent, Dagestan (now a part of Russia) is one of the most extant and living examples of splendid 
Sassanid Iranian architecture. Since 2003, the Sassanid castle has been listed on Russia's UNESCO 
World Heritage list. 





Panoramic view of the Naqsh-e Rustam. This site contains the tombs of four Achaemenid kings, 
including those of Darius | and Xerxes. 


Persian Shia Architecture 





The Kharaghan twin towers, 1067 and 1093 


The fall of the Sassanian dynasty to the invading Muslim Arabs led to the adaptation of Persian 
architectural forms for Islamic religious buildings in Iran. Arts such as calligraphy, stucco work, mirror 
work and mosaics became closely tied with the architecture of mosques in Persia (/ran). An example is 
the round-domed rooftops which originate in the Parthian (Ashkanid) dynasty of Iran. Archaeological 
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excavations have provided extensive evidence supporting the impact of Sassanid architecture on the 
architecture of the Islamic world at large. 


The Razi style is a term for the used between the 11th century and the Mongol conquest of Iran, 
reflecting influences from Samanid, Ghaznavid, and Seljuk architecture. Examples of the style include 
the Tomb of Isma'il of Samanid, Gonbad-e Qabus, the older parts of the Jameh Mosque of Isfahan and 
the Kharaqan towers. 


Many experts believe the period of Persian architecture from the 15th through 17th centuries CE to be 
the pinnacle of the post-Islamic era. Various structures such as mosques, mausoleums, bazaars, bridges 
and palaces have survived from this period. 


Safavid Isfahan tried to achieve grandeur in scale (Isfahan's Naghsh-i Jahan Square is the sixth largest 
square worldwide), by constructing tall buildings with vast inner spaces. However, the quality of 
ornaments was less compared to those of the 14th and 15th centuries. 


Another aspect of this architecture was the harmony with the people, their environment, and the beliefs 
that it represented. At the same time no strict rules were applied to govern this form of Islamic 
architecture. 


The great mosques of Khorasan, Isfahan and Tabriz each used local geometry, local materials and local 
building methods to express, each in their own way, the order, harmony, and unity of Islamic 
architecture. When the major monuments of Islamic Persian architecture are examined, they reveal 
complex geometrical relationships, a studied hierarchy of form and ornament and great depths of 
symbolic meaning. 


In the words of Arthur U. Pope, who carried out extensive studies in ancient Persian and Islamic 
buildings: 


The meaningful impact of Persian architecture 1s versatile. Not overwhelming but dignified, magnificent 
and impressive. 


However, Pope's approach toward Qajar art and architecture is quite negative. 
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Naqshe Jahan square in Isfahan is the epitome of 16th century Iranian architecture. See 360°view! 





The ancient Palace of Ardashir, constructed in 224 during the Sassanid Dynasty. The building has three 
large domes, among the oldest examples of such large-scale domes in the world. 


The Sassanid Empire initiated the construction of the first large-scale domes in Persia (Iran), with such 
royal buildings as the Palace of Ardashir and Dezh Dokhtar. After the Muslim conquest of the Sassanid 
Empire, the Persian architectural style became a major influence on Islamic societies and the dome also 
became a feature of Muslim architecture (see gonbad). 


The [l-Khanate period provided several innovations to dome-building that eventually enabled the 
Persians to construct much taller structures. These changes later paved the way for Safavid architecture. 
The pinnacle of Il-Khanate architecture was reached with the construction of the Soltaniyeh 
Dome (1302-1312) in Zanjan, Iran, which measures 50 m in height and 25 m in diameter, making it the 
3rd largest and the tallest masonry dome ever erected. The thin, double-shelled dome was reinforced by 
arches between the layers. 


The renaissance in Persian mosque and dome building came during the Safavid dynasty, when Shah 
Abbas, in 1598, initiated the reconstruction of Isfahan, with the Naqsh-e Jahan Square as the centerpiece 
of his new capital. Architecturally they borrowed heavily from Il-Khanate designs, but artistically they 
elevated the designs to a new level. 


The distinct feature of Persian domes, which separates them from those domes created in the Christian 
world or the Ottoman and Mughal empires, was the use of colourful tiles, with which the exterior of 
domes are covered much like the interior. These domes soon numbered dozens in Isfahan and the 
distinct blue shape would dominate the skyline of the city. Reflecting the light of the sun, these domes 
appeared like glittering turquoise gems and could be seen from miles away by travelers following 
the Silk road through Persia. 


This very distinct style of architecture was inherited from the Seljug dynasty, who for centuries had used 
it in their mosque building, but it was perfected during the Safavids when they invented the haft- rangi, 
or seven colour style of tile burning, a process that enabled them to apply more colours to each tile, 
creating richer patterns, sweeter to the eye. The colours that the Persians favoured were gold, white and 
turquoise patterns on a dark-blue background. The extensive inscription bands of calligraphy and 
arabesque on most of the major buildings where carefully planned and executed by Ali Reza Abbasi, 
who was appointed head of the royal library and Master calligrapher at the Shah's court in 
1598,! while Shaykh Bahai oversaw the construction projects. Reaching 53 meters in height, the dome of 
Masjed-e Shah (Shah Mosque) would become the tallest in the city when it was finished in 1629. It was 
built as a double-shelled dome, spanning 14 m between the two layers and resting on an octagonal dome 
chamber. 
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It in Sassanid Persia which was later turned into a 
mosque, showing elements of Iranian architecture before the spread of Islam// Shah Mosque in Naqsh-e 
Jahan Square, Isfahan, Iran 


The Islamic conquest of Persia in the seventh century availed the Muslims with the vast wealth of 
architectural innovation developed over the centuries, from the great roads, aqueducts and arches of 

the Roman Empire, to the Byzantine basilicas and Persian arches, and 

the Sassanian and Byzantine mosaics. The Islamic architects first utilized these native architects to build 
mosques, and eventually developed their own adaptations. Islamic architecture thus is directly related 

to Persian and Byzantine architecture. 


In Persia and Central Asia, the Tahirids, Samanids, Ghaznavids, and Ghurids struggled for power in the 
10th century, and art was a vital element of this competition. Great cities were built, such 
as Nishapur and Ghazni (Afghanistan), and the construction of the Great Mosque of Isfahan (which 
would continue, in fits and starts, over several centuries) was initiated. Funerary architecture was also 
cultivated. 


Under the Seljuqs the "Iranian plan" of mosque construction appears for the first time. Lodging places 
called khans, or caravanserai, for travellers and their animals, or caravansarais, generally displayed 
utilitarian rather than ornamental architecture, with rubble masonry, strong fortifications, and minimal 
comfort. Seljuq architecture synthesized various styles, both Iranian and Syrian, sometimes rendering 
precise attributions difficult. Another important architectural trend to arise in the Seljuk era is the 
development of mausolea including the tomb tower such as the Gunbad-i-qabus (circa 1006-7) 
(showcasing a Zoroastrian motif) and the domed square, an example of which is the tomb of the 
Samanids in the city of Bukhara (circa 943).!77! 


The [l-Khanate period provided several innovations to dome-building that eventually enabled the 
Persians to construct much taller structures. These changes later paved the way for Safavid architecture. 
The pinnacle of I[l-Khanate architecture was reached with the construction of the Soltaniyeh 
Dome (1302-1312) in Zanjan, Iran, which measures 50 m in height and 25 m in diameter, making it the 
3rd largest and the tallest masonry dome ever erected.!”*! The thin, double-shelled dome was reinforced 
by arches between the layers.'’*! The tomb of Oljeitii in Soltaniyeh is one of the greatest and most 
impressive monuments in Iran, despite many later depredations. 
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Iranian architecture and city planning also reached an apogee under the Timurids, in particular with the 
monuments of Samarkand, marked by extensive use of exterior ceramic tiles and mugarnas vaulting 
within. 


The renaissance in Persian mosque and dome building came during the Safavid dynasty, when Shah 
Abbas, in 1598 initiated the reconstruction of Isfahan, with the Naqsh-e Jahan Square as the centerpiece 
of his new capital. The distinct feature of Persian domes, which separates them from those domes 
created in the Christian world or the Ottoman and Mughal empires, was the colorful tiles, with which 
they covered the exterior of their domes, as they would on the interior. These domes soon numbered 
dozens in Isfahan, and the distinct, blue- colored shape would dominate the skyline of the city. 
Reflecting the light of the sun, these domes appeared like glittering turquoise gem and could be seen 
from miles away by travelers following the Silk road through Persia. This very distinct style of 
architecture was inherited to them from the Seljug dynasty, who for centuries had used it in their mosque 
building, but it was perfected during the Safavids when they invented the haft- rangi, or seven- colour 
style of tile burning, a process that enabled them to apply more colours to each tile, creating richer 
patterns, sweeter to the eye. The colours that the Persians favoured were golden, white and turquoise 
patterns on a dark- blue background. The extensive inscription bands of calligraphy and arabesque on 
most of the major buildings where carefully planned and executed by Ali Reza Abbasi, who was 
appointed head of the royal library and Master calligrapher at the Shah's court in 1598,'’*! while Shaykh 
Bahai oversaw the construction projects. Reaching 53 meters in height, the dome of Masjed-e Shah 
(Shah Mosque) would become the tallest in the city when it was finished in 1629. It was built as a 
double- shelled dome, with 14 m spanning between the two layers, and resting on an octagonal dome 
chamber. 





Persian-style mosques are also characterized by their tapered brick pillars, large arcades and arches each 
supported by several pillars. In South Asia, such art was also used as was a technique throughout the 
region. 


The Islamic conquest of Persiain the seventh century also helped Islamic architecture to flourish 
in Azerbaijan. The country became home of Nakchivan and Shirvan-Absheron architecture schools. An 
example of the first direction in the Azerbaijani Islamic architecture is the mausoleum of Yusuf, built in 
1162. 


The Shirvan-Absheron school unlike Nakchivan style used stones instead of the bricks in the 
construction. At the same characteristics of this trend were the asymmetry and stone carving, which 
includes famous landmarks like Palace of the Shirvanshahs 
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The standard plan of Ottoman architecture was inspired in part by the example of Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople/Istanbul, IIkhanid works like Oljeitu Tomb and earlier Seljuk and Anatolian 
Beylik monumental buildings and their own original innovations. The most famous of Ottoman 
architects was (and remains) Mimar Sinan, who lived for approximately one hundred years and designed 
several hundreds of buildings, of which two of the most important are Sileymaniye Mosque in Istanbul 
and Selimiye Mosque in Edirne. Apprentices of Sinan later built the famous Blue Mosque in Istanbul. 


The most numerous and largest of mosques exist in Turkey, which obtained influence from 
Byzantine, Persian and Syrian-Arab designs. Turkish architects implemented their own _ style 
of cupola domes.'**! For almost 500 years Byzantine architecture such as the church of Hagia Sophia 
served as models for many of the Ottoman mosques such as the Shehzade Mosque, the Suleiman 
Mosque, and the Rtistem Pasha Mosque. 


The Ottomans mastered the technique of building vast inner spaces confined by seemingly weightless 
yet massive domes, and achieving perfect harmony between inner and outer spaces, as well as light and 
shadow. Islamic religious architecture which until then consisted of simple buildings with extensive 
decorations, was transformed by the Ottomans through a dynamic architectural vocabulary of vaults, 
domes, semidomes and columns. The mosque was transformed from being a cramped and dark chamber 
with arabesque-covered walls into a sanctuary of esthetic and technical balance, refined elegance and a 
hint of heavenly transcendence. 


Turkistani (Timurid) 





The Registan is the ensemble of three madrasas, in Samarkand, modern day Uzbekistan 


Timurid architecture is the pinnacle of Islamic art in Central Asia. Spectacular and stately edifices 
erected by Timur and his successors in Samarkand and Herat helped to disseminate the influence of 
the I[khanid school of artin India, thus giving rise to the celebrated Mughal school of architecture. 
Timurid architecture started with the sanctuary of Ahmed Yasawiin present-day Kazakhstan and 
culminated in Timur's mausoleum Gur-e Amir in Samarkand. The style is largely derived from Persian 
architecture. Axial symmetry is a characteristic of all major Timurid structures, notably the Shah-1- 
Zinda in Samarkand and the mosque of Gawhar Shad in Mashhad. Double domes of various shapes 
abound, and the outsides are perfused with brilliant colors. 
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El Hedim Square in Meknes, Morocco with the ''Bab Mansour Gate" in the Old city of Meknes/Humayun's Tomb, Delhi, the first 
fully developed Mughal imperial tomb, 1569-70 CE/ 


Moroccan architecture dates from 110 BCE with the Berber's massive pisé (mud brick) buildings. The 
architecture has been influenced by Islamization during the Idrisid dynasty, Moorish exiles from Spain, 
and also by France whooccupied Moroccoin 1912. Moroccois in Northwest Africa bordering 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. The country's diverse geography and the land's long history marked 
by successive waves of settlers and military encroachments are all reflected in Morocco's 
architecture. Moroccan Islamic architecture is also present outside the country. For example, Sheikha 
Salama Mosque in the UAE city of Al Ain has two minarets which partly look Moroccan. 


Yemeni 


Yemeni Architecture can be characterized as “conservative”, as the Yemeni people combine their pre- 
Islamic and Islamic past. This philosophy is demonstrated in the construction of the mosque of Solomon 
in Marib, which was built directly on top of an old temple. Yemeni architecture Is the architecture that 
characterizes houses built on several floors, some of the floors used as a line A storage room with 
removable stairs. The houses are made of mud bricks mixed with Gypsum. 


Russian 


Russian -Islamic architecture is a feature of the architecture of the Tatars, formed under the influence of 
a sedentary and nomadic way of life in ancient times, developing 1n the epochs of the Golden Horde, the 
Tatar khanates and under the rule of the Russian Empire. The architecture was formed in the modern 
form for many centuries and depended on the culture, aesthetics and religion of the population, therefore 
combines a unique combination of Eastern, Russian, Bulgarian, Golden Horde architecture, European 
styles dominating in Russia at one time or another, especially this Is clearly reflected in the Tatar 
mosques. 


Indo-Islamic architecture and Mughal architecture 


The best known style of Indo-Islamic architecture is Mughal architecture, mostly built between about 
1560 and 1720, but there are many other earlier and regional styles. Mughal architecture's most 
prominent examples are the series of imperial mausolea, which started with the pivotal Tomb of 
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Humayun, but is best known for the Taj Mahal, completed in 1648 by emperor Shah Jahan in memory of 
his wife Mumtaz Mahal who died while giving birth to their 14th child. The Taj Mahal is completely 
symmetrical except for Shah Jahan's sarcophagus, which is placed off center in the crypt room below the 
main floor. This symmetry extended to the building of an entire mirror mosque in black marble to 
complement the Mecca-facing mosque place to the west of the main structure. 


A famous example of the charbagh style of Mughal garden is the Shalimar Gardens in Lahore, where the 
domeless Tomb of Jahangir is also located. Bibi Ka Maqbara in Aurangabad which was commissioned 
by sixth Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in memory of his wife. The Red Fort in Delhi and Agra Fort are 
huge castle-like fortified palaces, and the abandoned city of Fatehpur Sikri, 26 miles (42 km) west 
of Agra, was built for Akbar in the late 16th century.'°! While the Deccan sultanates in the Southern 
regions of the Indian subcontinent developed the Indo-Islamic Deccani architectural styles 
like Charminar and Gol Gumbaz. 


Within the Indian subcontinent, the Bengali region developed a distinct regional style under the 
independent Bengal Sultanate. It incorporated influences from Persia, Byzantium and North 
India,'®”! which were with blended indigenous Bengali elements, such as curved roofs, corner towers and 
complex terracotta ornamentation. One feature in the sultanate was the relative absence of 
minarets.*! Many small and medium-sized medieval mosques, with multiple domes and 
artistic niche mihrabs, were constructed throughout the region. The grand mosque of Bengal was the 
14th century Adina Mosque, the largest mosque in the Indian subcontinent. Built of stone demolished 
from temples, it featured a monumental ribbed barrel vault over the central nave, the first such giant 
vault used anywhere in the subcontinent. The mosque was modeled on the imperial Sasanian style of 
Persia.'®”! The Sultanate style flourished between the 14th and 16th centuries. A provincial style 
influenced by North India evolved in Mughal Bengal during the 17th and 18th centuries. The Mughals 
also copied the Bengali do-chala roof tradition for mausoleums in North India. 





Qutub Minar built at the start of the Delhi Sultanate, a massive statement of conquest./ 


Charminar at Old City in Hyderabad, India. The Asfi mosque, located near _ the Bara 
Imambara in Lucknow, India. 
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The Taj Mahal, the most famous building of Mughal architecture./Gol Gumbaz built by the Biyapur 
Sultanate in Deccani style, the world's 2nd largest pre-modern dome.Adina Mosque, the largest mosque 
of Bengali Muslim architecture. 


Chinese 





The Great Mosque of Xi'an, China/ Minaret is not an original architecture of Indonesian mosque, instead 
the Menara Kudus Mosque employs a Hindu-Buddhist temple-like structure for a drum used to call 
prayer///Hui people who have also migrated to the south such as this Darunaman Mosque, located 
in Chiang Rai province, Thailand shows a mixture between Chinese and Islamic architecture 


The first Chinese mosque was established in the seventh century during the Tang Dynasty in Xi'an. 
The Great Mosque of Xi'an, whose current buildings date from the Ming Dynasty, does not replicate 
many of the features often associated with traditional mosques. Instead, it follows traditional Chinese 
architecture. Some Chinese mosques in parts of western China were more likely to incorporate minarets 
and domes while eastern Chinese mosques were more likely to look like pagodas. 


As in other regions, Chinese Islamic architecture reflects the local architecture in its style; some Chinese 
mosques resemble temples. In western China, mosques resemble those of the Arab World, with tall, 
slender minarets, curvy arches and dome shaped roofs. In northwest China where the Chinese Hui have 
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built their mosques, there is a combination of eastern and western styles. The mosques have flared 
Buddhist style roofs set in walled courtyards entered through archways with miniature domes 
and minarets. 


Indonesian-Malaysian 


Southeast Asia was slow to adopt Middle Eastern architectural styles. Islam entered Indonesia in the 
15th-century via Java island, during which period the dominant religion in Southeast Asia included a 
variety of pagan groups. Introduction of Islam was peaceful. Existing architectural features in Indonesia 
such as the candi bentar gate, paduraksa (normally marks entrance to the most sacred precincts), and the 
sacred pyramidal roof was used for Islamic architecture. For centuries, Indonesian mosques lacked 
domes or minarets, both considered a Middle Eastern origin. Indonesian original mosques feature multi- 
layered pyramidal roofs and no minaret. Prayer are called by striking a prayer's drum known as beduk. 
The minaret of the Menara Kudus Mosque is a great example of Indonesian architecture. Indonesian 
mosque architecture also features strong influence from the Middle Eastern architecture styles. 


The architecture of Javanese Indonesian mosques had a strong influence on the design of other mosques 
in Indonesia, Malaysia, Brunei, and the Philippines. 


Today, with increasing Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca, Indonesian-Malaysian mosques are developing a 
more standard, international style, with a dome and minaret. 





The Grand Mosque of the Sultanate of Yogyakarta, Indonesia, features multi-layered roof typical of Indonesian mosque 
architecture./Baiturrahman Grand Mosque, Indonesia, with Mughaland Dutch Colonial influences./Masjid Agung 
Palembang, Indonesia, Palembang Malay Architecture with Javanese influence. 
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Petronas Twin Towers in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, are 88-floor towers constructed largely of reinforced concrete, 
with a_ steel and glass facade designed to resemble motifs found inIslamic art, a_ reflection of 
Malaysia's Muslim religion. On right Masjid Kampung Laut, Malaysia, which is a typical traditional Malay mosque 
architecture in Malaysia. 


Kampung Kling Mosque, Malaysia, with a cross between Sumatran, Hindu, and the Malacca Malay 
influences. 


Sahelian 


In West Africa, Muslim merchants played a vital role in the Western Sahel region since the Kingdom of 
Ghana. At Kumbi Saleh, locals lived in domed-shaped dwellings in the king's section of the city, 
surrounded by a great enclosure. Traders lived in stone houses in a section which possessed 12 beautiful 
mosques (as described by al-bakri), one centered on Friday prayer. The king is said to have owned 
several mansions, one of which was 66 feet long, 42 feet wide, contained seven rooms, was two stories 
high, and had a staircase; with the walls and chambers filled with sculpture and painting. Sahelian 
architecture initially grew from the two cities of Djenné and Timbuktu. The Sankore Mosque 
in Timbuktu, constructed from mud on timber, was similar in style to the Great Mosque of Djenné. 


Somali 
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Almnara Tower Somalia/The 13th century Fakr ad-Din Mosque in Mogadishu 


The spread of Islam in the early medieval era of Somalia's history brought Islamic architectural 
influences from Arabia and Persia, which stimulated a shift from drystone and other related materials in 
construction to coral stone, sundried bricks, and the widespread use of limestone in Somali architecture. 
Many of the new architectural designs such as mosques were built on the ruins of older structures, a 
practice that would continue over and over again throughout the following centuries. Concordant with 
the ancient presence of Islam in the Horn of Africa region, mosques in Somalia are some of the oldest on 
the entire continent. One architectural feature that made Somali mosques distinct from other mosques in 
Africa were minarets. 


For centuries, Arba Rukun (1269), the Friday mosque of Merca (1609) and Fakr ad-Din (1269) were, in 
fact, the only mosques in East Africato have minarets. Fakr ad-Din, which dates back to 
the Mogadishan Golden Age, was built with marble and coral stone and included a compact rectangular 
plan with a domed mihrab axis. Glazed tiles were also used in the decoration of the mihrab, one of 
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which bears a dated inscription. The 13th century Al Gami University consisted of a rectangular base 
with a large cylindrical tower architecturally unique in the Islamic world. 


Shrines to honor Somali patriarchs and matriarchs evolved from ancient Somali burial customs. In 
Southern Somalia the preferred medieval shrine architecture was the Pillar tomb style while the North 
predominantly built structures consisting of domes and square plans. 


Interpretation 


Common interpretations of Islamic architecture include the following: The concept of God or Allah's 
infinite power is evoked by designs with repeating themes which suggest infinity. Human and animal 
forms are rarely depicted in decorative art as God's work is considered to be matchless. Foliage is a 
frequent motif but typically stylized or simplified for the same reason. Arabic Calligraphy is used to 
enhance the interior of a building by providing quotations from the Qur'an. Islamic architecture has been 
called the "architecture of the veil" because the beauty lies in the inner spaces (courtyards and rooms) 
which are not visible from the outside (street view). Furthermore, the use of grandiose forms such as 
large domes, towering minarets, and large courtyards are intended to convey power. 
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Faisal Mosque at Islamabad, Pakistan designed by Vedat Dalokay./Museum of Islamic 
Art at Doha, Qatar designed by I. M. Pei. 


In modern times, the architecture of Islamic buildings, not just religious ones, has gone through some 
changes. The new architectural style doesn't stick with the same fundamental aspects that were seen in 
the past, but mosques for the most part still feature the same parts—the Mihrab, the minarets, four-1wan 
plan, and the pishtaqg. A difference to note is the appearance of mosques without domes, as in the past 
mosques for the most part all had them, but these new dome-less mosques seem to follow a function 
over form design, and are created by those not of the Islamic faith, in most cases. The influence of Islam 
still pervades the style of creation itself, and provides a ‘conceptual framework’, for the making of a 
building that exemplifies the styles and beliefs of Islam. It has also been influenced by the now meeting 
of many different cultures, such as European styles meeting Islamic styles, leading to Islamic architects 
incorporating features of other architectural and cultural styles. 


Urban design and Islam 


Urban design and the tradition of Islamic styled architecture have begun to combine to form a new '‘neo- 
Islamic’ style, where the efficiency of the urban style meshes with the spirituality and aesthetic 
characteristics of Islamic styles. Islamic Architecture in itself is a style that showcases the values, and 
the culture of Islam, but in modern times sticking to tradition 1s falling out of practice, so a combination 
style formed. Examples showing this are places such as the Marrakesh Menara Airport, the Islamic 
Cultural Center and Museum of Tolerance, Masjid Permata Qolbu, the concept for The Vanishing 
Mosque, and the Mazar-e-Quaid. All of these buildings show the influence of Islam over them, but also 
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the movements of things like minimalism which are rising to popularity in the architectural field. 
Designers that use the aspects of both modern styles and the Islamic styles found a way to have the 
Western-inspired modernism with the classical cultural aspects of Islamic architecture. This concept 
though brings up the controversy of the identity of the Islamic community, of the traditional Islamic 
community, within a space that doesn't follow the way they knew it. 


Debates on status as a style of architecture 


There are some who also debate whether Islamic Architecture can truly be called a style, as the religious 
aspect 1s Seen as separate and having no bearing on the architectural style, while on the other side people 
also argue that the newfound trend and divergence from the style of old Islamic Architecture is what is 
causing the style to lose it status. There are scholars that also believe that the distinguishing features of 
the Islamic Architecture style were not necessarily found within the architecture, but were rather 
environmental markers, such as the sounds of prayer, the city around it, the events that occurred 
there. The example given is that we know that a building is a mosque based on what happens there, 
rather than any visual cues. Specific features that are notably related to Islamic Architecture—the 
Mihrab, the Minaret, and the Gate are seen in multiple locations and do not always serve the same use, 
and symbolism for being Islamic in nature is seen to be demonstrated more culturally than it is 
architecturally. Islamic Architecture is also sometimes referred to as a ‘hidden architecture’, one that 
doesn't necessarily show the physical traits of the style, rather it is something that 1s experienced. 


Connections and deeper meanings: Islamic architecture displays intricate patterns, colors, and details 
embodying the Islamic culture. Such widespread religious displays typically have deeper meanings and 
connections. Islamic architecture is unique in this case because interior designs often lack or have 
unknown religious connections. This is due to the Islamic concept of Shirk (compare Jewish Shituf) 
which promotes iconoclasm, unlike in Christian art, as making images of humans and animals is seen as 
an element of idolatry. Due to this, symbolism in Islamic architecture is not as easily accessible 
compared to that of Western religious architecture. 


Difficulty forming connections 


Islamic architecture is a neglected subject within historical studies. Many scholars that study historical 
architecture often gloss over, if not completely ignore Islamic structures. This is caused by multiple 
elements, one being that there is little historic literary works that express an Islamic architect's motives 
with their structures. Due to the massively spanning Islamic religion, there 1s a large variation between 
thousands of existing mosques with little consistency between them. Lastly, since it is against Islamic 
faith to idolize earthly beings, any depictions of earthly beings lack religious connection. These 
characteristics combine to make it difficult for historians to form symbolic connections from 
architecture in Islamic places of worship. 


Religious and societal connections 


Islamic architecture is unique compared to other vast religions that encompass much of the West. Unlike 
Christianity, Islam does not sensationalize living beings because they view it as a conflict with the 
Qur'an. Anything created by Allah is under his order and thus should not be idolized. This leaves typical 
religious Western symbols out of the picture, and replaces them with an emphasis on complex 
geometrical shapes and patterns. There are several aspects of Islamic architecture that to modern 
knowledge lack a symbolic religious meaning, but there are connections that do exist. A repeated and 
significant motif in mosques is calligraphy. Calligraphy plays a huge role in delivering religious 
connections through artistic design. Calligraphy, in a mosque setting, 1s specifically used to reference 
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holy excerpts from both the Qur’an and Muhammad's teachings. These references are one of the few 
religious connections architects include within their work 


Status and hierarchy 


Islamic architecture varies vastly across the scope of the world. Specifically, some mosques have 
different goals and intentions than others. These intentions often highlighted religious and social 
hierarchies within the mosque. Mosques are designed to have the least significant portions of the layout 
closest to the entrance, as people move deeper into the building more significant religious areas are 
revealed. Hierarchy is also present because certain Islamic architects are tasked to design specifically for 
the presence of royalty, although in Islamic belief Muslims in the mosque are equal. Designated 
locations had been carefully chosen in the mosque to highlight an individual's position in society. This 
emphasis could be made through being within view to all attendees, placed in the focal point of artistry, 
and a maqsurah. 


Maintaining a sociological hierarchy within a mosque would typically represent a recognition by a 
higher being aware of a delegation of power. This hierarchy does exist but not with any sort of religious 
message as Hillenbrand points out, “in neither case 1s this hierarchy employed for especially portentous 
ends.” Hierarchy exist in the church in different forms, but is meant for purely functional purposes. 


Structural intentions 


Deeper meanings in Islamic architecture often can take form as functional purposes. For example, 
mosques are built around the ideal that it should not just be a place of mesmerizing aesthetics, but a 
place where the aesthetics’ fluidity guide the person into proper worship. 


A key feature of the mosque is the Mihrab, a universal part of any Islamic place of worship. 
The Mihrab is easily identifiable through a receding wall and a gable over head often consisting of 
intricate patterns. Upon entering, the most crucial religious function the architecture of the mosque 
serves to deliver is the Qibla. The Qibla is necessary for proper Islamic worship, and is revealed through 
architectural means. 





jAga Khan Museum 
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CHAPTER I'V 


Dazzling Elements of Ancient Islamic Architecture We Still See Today 
By Kelly Richman-Abdou on April 18, 2018 
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The facade of Sheikh Lotfollah Mosque, a masterpiece of the Iranian architecture, built between 1602 — 1619 during the 
Safavid dynasty (Photo: Athikhom Saengchai via Shutterstock) 


Islamic architecture is one of the world's most celebrated building traditions. Known for its radiant 
colors, rich patterns, and symmetrical silhouettes, this distinctive approach has been popular in the 
Muslim world since the 7th century.While Islamic architecture comprises several styles across different 
countries and continents, there are certain characteristics that remain universally prevalent throughout. 
Recognizing these underlying elements—as well as understanding its geographical prevalence—is key 
to grasping the visually sensational and historically significant style. 


What is Islamic architecture? 


This architectural tradition is predominantly found in two types of places: Muslim-majority 

countries and lands conquered by Muslims during the Middle Ages. In addition to Arab states—like 
Algeria, Egypt, and Iraq—Islamic architecture is also prevalent in European regions 

with Moorish roots, including parts of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Malta.Though often associated with 
the Islamic mosque—Muslims' place of worship—this approach to architecture is also apparent in other 
edifices, from palaces and public buildings to tombs and forts. Whether religious or secular, however, 
the splendid style is defined by several common characteristics. 
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Photo: Lkadi Adil via Wikimedia Commons CC BY-SA 4.0 


Distinctive Elements- MINA RETS-A minaret is a spire or tower-like structure featuring small 
windows and an enclosed staircase. It is one of the oldest elements of Islamic architecture, and is found 
next to most mosques. The primary function of the minaret is to allow the muezzin to call worshippers 
to prayer from an elevated point. This occurs five times a day: at dawn, noon, mid-afternoon, sunset, and 
night. 
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Mosque at sunset. (Photo: photo desig via Shutterstock) 


Since the 11th century, some mosques have been outfitted with more than one minaret, traditionally 
indicating that it had been founded by a sultan. 





Court of the Blue Mosque in Istanbul, Turkey. (Photo: Pavel Dobrovsky via Shutterstock) 


DOMES 


Like many pioneering architectural movements—including Byzantine and Italian Renaissance building 
traditions—Islamic architects also incorporate domes into their designs. 

The Dome of the Rock, a 7th-century shrine in Jerusalem, is the first Islamic building to feature this 
architectural element. Inspired by Byzantine plans, the octagonal edifice is topped with a wooden dome, 
which was plated in gold during the 16th century. Unlike most Islamic domes—which rest 

on pendentives—the dome sits on a drum supported by 16 piers and columns. 
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Dome of the rock in the Temple Mount, Jerusalem, Israel. (Photo: Bibiana Castagna via Shutterstock) 
Pendentives are tapered structures that allow a circular base for a round or elliptical dome to be placed 
on a square or rectangular room. In Islamic architecture, pendentives are often decorated with tiles 

or mugqarnas, a type of sculptural decoration. 








Photo: Bjorn Christian Torrissen via Wikimedia Commons CC BY-SA 3.0 
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MUQARNAS VAULTING- Due to their sculptural composition and patterned aesthetic, 

Mugarnas are often compared to stalactites or honeycomb. In addition to domes and pendentives, 
this unique ornamentation also adorns vaults, culminating in monochromatic, sculptural ceilings 
that contrast the surrounding tiles. 
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Another fixture of Islamic architecture 1s the arch. Evident in both entrances and interiors, Islamic 
arches are categorized into four main styles: pointed, ogee, horseshoe, and multifoil. The pointed 
arch features a rounded design with a tapered apex. This type of arch would eventually become an 
important element of Gothic architecture. 
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Photo: LeCaire via Wikimedia Commons Public Domain 

The ogee arch is similar to the pointed arch. However, its point is composed of two s-shaped lines, 
culminating in a more sinuous silhouette. The horseshoe arch (also known as a Keyhole arch) is 
associated with Moorish architecture. As its crown can be either rounded or pointed, this type of 
structure is defined by the dramatic widening and narrowing of its sides. 





Photo: Citizen59 via Wikimedia Commons GNU Free Documentation License 


Like the horseshoe arch, the multifoil arch is characteristic of Moorish architecture. This arch features 
multiple foils, or “leaves,” resulting in a scalloped shape. 
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Photo: Escarlati via Wikimedia Commons Public Domain 


DECORATIVE DETAILS 


A final element of Islamic architecture 1s an attention to ornamental detail. Often reserved for interiors, 
this lavish approach to decoration includes jewel-like tiles arranged into geometric mosaics, patterned 
brickwork and kaleidoscopic stones, and exquisite calligraphic adornments. 





Interior of the Blue Mosque (Photo: dade72 via Shutterstock) 
Along with monumental domes, mesmerizing mugarnas vaulting, and distinctive arches, these eye- 
catching embellishments exhibit the transcendent nature of the Islamic building practice. 
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CHAPTER V 
Haram al- Imam Ali -The Tomb of the 
[mam 


os) As ool gle ala a8 


The Imam Ali Shrine is located in the heart of Najaf old town, the historic Islamic pilgrimage city. It is 
one of the great icons of Islamic religion and architecture, especially for the Shi’a, and is regarded by 
many as the finest masterpiece of Iraqi heritage. The Sanctuary of Imam 'Ali (the Mosque of 

‘Ali (Arabic: (Ae 1-4 romanized: Masjid ‘Alz), located in Najaf, Iraq, is 

a Shi'ite Muslim mosque housing the tomb of 'Alt ibn Abt Talib, the cousin of Muhammad and the 

first Shi'ite Imam after him, and the fourth Sunni Rashid Caliph. According to Shi'ite belief, buried next 
to Ali within this mosque are the remains of Adam and Nuh (Noah). Each year millions of pilgrims visit 
the Shrine and pay tribute to Imam Ali. Historically, Najaf was to become one of the most important 
cities in the Islamic World, when Imam Ali chose Kufa (now a suburb of Najaf) as the Islamic capital in 
656. More than a half century after his death in 661, the Imam Ali tomb was founded, and as a result a 
new district developed around it. In the following two centuries, the Shrine location grew in size and 
status as a distinct urban district, managed by the adjacent city of Kufa for most of its administrative 
affairs 





The Mosque in 1932 


The Abassid Caliph Harun al-Rashid built the first structure over the tomb of Imam 'Ali in 786, which 
included a green dome.The Caliph Al-Mutawakkil flooded the site in 850, but Abu'l-Hayja, 
the Hamdanid ruler of Mosul and Aleppo, rebuilt the shrine in 923, which included a large dome. 


In 979-980, the Buyid dynasty Shi'1 sovereign 'Adud al-Dawla, expanded the shrine, which included 
a cenotaph over the burial site and a new dome. This included hanging textiles and carpets. He also 
protected Najaf with a wall and citadel, while providing water from the Euphrates via a qanat. 


Seljug Sultan Malik-Shah I contributed large gifts to the shrine in 1086, as did Caliph Al-Nasir. 


The vizier Shams al-Din Juvayni added facilities to serve the pilgrims in 1267, and Sultan Ghazan 
Khan added the Dar al-Siyada wing for the sayyids in 1303. 
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A fire destroyed the shrine in 1354 but was rebuilt around 1358 by Jalairid Sultan Shaikh Awais Jalayir. 
He also interred his father's remains, Hasan Buzurg in the courtyard. Timur ordered the restoration of the 
shrine after a visit to Najaf. Suleiman the Magnificent also offered gifts, which probably helped restore 
the shrine, after a visit in 1534. The Safavid Shah Ismail I visited in 1508, but it was Abbas I who visited 
Najaf twice and commissioned 500 men to rebuild the shrine in 1623. The restoration was completed by 
his grandson Shah Safi al-Din in 1632. This restoration included a new dome, expanded courtyard, a 
hospital, kitchen, and hospice, so as to accommodate the numerous pilgrims. The cenotaph was restored 
in 1713 and the dome stabilized in 1716. 


In 1742, Nader Shah gilded the dome and minaret, and this was chronicled by Nasrallah al-Haeri in his 
famous poem, idhd dhadmak al-dahra yawman wa jard (Arabic: \ole5 x3 aall debe 13!,( Nader Shah's 
wife paid for the walls and courtyard to be rebuilt and the retiling of the iwan faience. In 1745, the iwan 
was rebuilt as a gilt muqarnas of nine tiers. In 1791, a raised stone floor covered the tombs in the 
courtyard, creating a cellar space for them. 


The Ottoman Sultan Abdiilaziz rebuilt the Clock Portal (Bab al-Sa'a) and the Portal of Muslim Ibn ‘Aqil 
in 1863 and the former gilded in 1888 by Qajar Sultan Naser al-Din Shah Qajar.!*! In 1886, Sultan Naser 
al-Din, also repaired the dome because there were breaks in it due to the weather. 


Ibn Battuta visited the shrine in 1326, noting that it was "carpeted with various sorts of carpets of silk 
and other materials, and contains candelabra of gold and silver, large and small." Between the three 
tombs, "are dishes of gold and silver, containing rose-water, musk and various kinds of perfumes. The 
visitor dips his hand in this and anoints his face with it for a blessing."'”! The first European visitors 
included Carsten Niebuhr in 1765, William Loftus in 1853, and Johann Ludwig Burckhardt in 1864. 
During the uprising of March 1991, following the Persian Gulf War, Saddam Hussein's Republican 
Guards damaged the shrine, where members of the Shia opposition were cornered, in storming the 
shrine and massacring virtually all its occupants. Afterwards, the shrine was closed for two years, 
officially for repairs. Saddam Hussein also deported to Iran a large number of the residents of the area 
who were of Iranian descent. 


Religious Status: As the burial site of Shia Islam's second most important figure, this Mosque is 
considered by all Shi'ites as the fourth holiest Islamic site. The Boston Globe reports "for the Muslim 
Shias, Najaf is the fourth holiest city, behind Mecca and Medina in Saudi Arabia and Al-Aqsa Mosque 
in Palestine." It 1s estimated that only Karbala, Mecca and Medina receive more Muslim 
pilgrims. A hadith attributed to Ja'far as-Sadiq, the Sixth Imam1 Shi'ite Imam, mentions the site as one of 
five definitive holy places that we respect very much". 

The site is visited annually by at least 8 million pilgrims on average, which is estimated to increase to 20 
million in years to come. Many Shr'ites believe that 'Ali did not want his grave to be desecrated by his 
enemies and consequently asked his friends and family to bury him secretly. This secret gravesite is 
supposed to have been revealed later during the Abbasid caliphate by As-Sadiq.''*! Most Shi'ites accept 
that ‘Ali is buried in Imam 'Alt Mosque, in what is now the city of Najaf, which grew around the shrine. 
It has also been narrated from As-Sadig that Imam 'Ali Mosque 1s the third of five holy places: Mecca, 
Medina, Imam 'Alt Mosque in Najaf, Imam Husayn Shrine in Karbala, and the Shrine of his 
daughter Fatimah in Qom. 
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"God chose that land [Najaf] as the abode of the Prophets. I swear to God that no one more honourable 
than the Commander of the Believers [Ali] has ever lived there after (the time of) his purified 
fathers, Adam and Nuh." 

— Ja'far as-Sadigq 


Architecture: The mosque is well known for its big dome. Near its big door are two minarets. The big 
dome is covered in 7777 brick slabs painted in gold, there are also turquoise mosaics that cover the side 
and back walls. 


Entrance to the shrine is through three main monumental portals on the eastern, northern and southern 
sides, called the Main or Clock Portal, al-Tusi Portal and the Qibla Portal respectively. There are two 
additional monumental portals, the Portal of Muslim Ibn 'Aqil, north of the Clock Gate, and the al- 
‘Amara, or al-Faraj Portal, at the southwestern corner. A courtyard surrounds the inner shrine, while the 
inner shrine is linked on the west to the Al-Ra's Mosque. The inner shrine is a large cube 
with chamfered edges, topped by an onion-shaped dome 42 m (138 ft) in height, and flanked by twin 
38 m (125 ft) tall minarets. 
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Figure 2: The current Imam Ali Shrine plan and sections . 
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Figure 3: The main architectural elements of Imam Ali Shrine [8]. 


The Shrine complex is located in a large paved pedestrian square, covering a great area. There are 
commercial frontages on the perimeter and some secondary religious sites beyond the security fence . 
Despite the approach demolitions that lead loosened the relationship between the shrine and its 
surroundings, the shrine is still standing as a jewel in the core of the city. Therefore, it can be said that 
there is a strong relationship between the Shrine and Najaf old town. Overall, although not included in 
the World Heritage list, the architectural significance of the Shrine occupies a prominent position in 
Iraqi memory and Shia culture. 


Imam Ali Shrine plan: 
: The tomb. 
: Imran Mosque. 


1 

2 

3: Al-Rass Mosque. 4: The Golden Iwan. 
5: The courtyard. 
6 
7 
8 


: the Inner rooms. 
: Al-Tagea Al-Bagashtea. 


: Al-Sabat 


Imam Ali Shrine, institution and cultural monument: the implications of cultural 
significance and its impact on local conservation management-. K. AbidSchool of 
Architecture, University of Sheffield, UK 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Uzbek Architecture of Afghanistan 


Bernard O’ Kane-https://journals.openedition.org/asiecentrale/600 


We are fortunate that an extensive account of the patronage of the Uzbeks in Afghanistan has been 
incorporated by Robert McChesney into his pioneering work Wagf in Central Asia. However, it 1s 
arguable that the standing remains (including those now destroyed but documented in photographs) have 
not received the attention they deserve. It is a measure of the underestimation of Uzbek architecture in 
the Balkh region that several buildings which have been ascribed to their predecessors, the Timurids, are 
more probably the work of various Uzbek dynasties. Chief among these is the mazdr (shrine) of Khwaja 
Abu Nasr Parsa at Balkh, the others being the mazdr of Khwaja ‘Akkasha at Balkh and two mausoleums 
at Mazar-i Sharif which were destroyed after the 1930s. 


The Historical Setting 


The word Uzbek today is conventionally used in two senses, firstly to refer to the political system of the 
khans of Transoxiana of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, and secondly to refer to the tribal groups 
who provided the amirial power for these ruling khans. The khans derived their legitimacy from their 
descent from Chingis Khan3. In addition to the khans and the Uzbek amirs, the third major power group 
within the state, and one especially relevant to the patronage of architecture, was the uluma and sheykhs. 


3The state was based upon the appanage system, the four major ones being the regions of Bukhara, 
Samarqand, Tashkent and Balkh. Balkh was briefly brought under Uzbek control by the founder of the 
dynasty, Mohammad Shibani Khan, in 1505, but only after 1526, when the Shibanid Kistan Qara Soltan 
began his eighteen year governorship of the town, did Uzbek rule become lasting. Kistan Qara Soltan 
chose to be buried at the nearby “Alid shrine (the mazdr-i sharif) upon his death in 1544, a move clearly 
in keeping with the impression of permanent Uzbek control over the region. Another long governorship 
of Pir Mohammad b. Jani Beg (1546-67) cemented the stability of the appanage, even if we know 
nothing of any patronage undertaken by this governor. 


Abd Allah Khan was the nephew of Pir Mohammad, and his campaign to end the internal Uzbek feuding 
that had broken out since the death of “‘Obeyd Allah in 1540 was launched from Balkh. However, after 
Pir Mohammad’s death in 1567 ‘Abd Allah opened hostilities against the Balkh appanage and ended by 
capturing it in 1573. He made a pilgrimage to Mazar-i Sharif at the same time. ‘Abd Allah succeeded his 
father Iskandar in 1582 as Khan of Bukhara, and promptly gave his son ‘Abd al-Mo’men the 
governorship of Balkh. 


In 1588-9 ‘Abd al-Mo’men and his father captured Herat after an arduous eleventh month siege4; during 
the next eight years, most of the cities of Khorasan fell to “Abd al-Mo’men’s campaigns. The booty that 
would have accrued from these conquests would obviously have been more than sufficient to finance his 
substantial building ventures in Balkh and Mazar-i Sharif. However, these successful military ventures 
and his ambitions led to strained relations with his father and his father’s amirs. As a result, when ‘Abd 
al-Mo’men succeeded his father in 1598 his reign lasted a mere six months before he was assassinated at 
the hands of those amirs who feared for their lives. 
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His death sparked another round of internal fighting, with a different Chingisid branch, the Toqay- 
Timurid Khans, emerging as the victors. The first Toqay-Timurid governor of Balkh, Vali Mohammad 
(1601-6, ruling subsequently as Khan 1606-12), ordered a number of improvements to the shrine, 
including a chahdar-bdagh surrounding it and a new tree-shaded road leading to it from Balkh, but no 
traces of these remain. 


From the point of view of patronage, the last governor of importance for this study is Sobhan Qoli, who 
had an exceptionally long rule of thirty years at Balkh (1651-81) during which his brother ‘Abd al-’ Aziz 
ruled as Khan at Bukhara. Although the prosperity of Central Asia declined with that of the silk route in 
this period7, there were sufficient funds available for the erection of large madrasas by both Sobhan 
Qoli and “Abd al-’Aziz Khan. Sobhan Qoli’s reign was marked by good relations with the uluma and 
Sufi communities, exemplified by the foundation ceremony of his madrasa in Balkh (see below) where 
in a show of humility he handed bricks and mortar to various religious dignitaries8. 


Mazar-i Sharif 


The shrine of the shah-i marddn, as the supposed tomb of ‘Ali 1s called locally, is the reason for the 
existence of the town, which in the past century has supplanted Balkh in importance. The main shrine 
building consists of a dome chamber and a preceding vaulted oratory. As McChesney has shown, this 
oratory was not part of the original Timurid construction, as had been previously suggested9, but can be 
equated with the jami’-ye Gstdna (shrine congregational mosque) which Mahmud b. Amir Vali says was 
built by “Abd al-Mo’men. 


Mahmud b. Amir Vali also writes that the tomb of Kistan Qara Soltan was located on the south side of 
the shrine. This can probably be identified as one of two mausoleums that used to exist, until the 1930s 
at least, to the southeast and southwest of the shrine at Mazar . One of them is illustrated in detail by 
Niedermayer, the other by him from afar. But fortunately extensive photographic documentation of them 
is present in the Byron and Schroeder archives. 


The best evidence for the identification of these comes from C. E. Yate, who mentions a couple of 
mausoleums near the shrine. He continues: 


the eastern building apparently contains tombs only of ladies of royal descent; but unfortunately the 
stones mostly either have either no name or no date, and the only real legible inscriptions are those to the 
memory of Kansh, daughter of Kilich Kara Soltan, dated A.D. 1543, and Sharifah Soltan, dated A.D. 
1619. The tombstones in the western building are mostly similarly defaced, but among them are the 
names of Khan Kara Soltan, A.D. 1543; Kara Soltan, son of Jani Beg, A.D. 1545; Kilich Kara Soltan, 
son of Kastin Kara Soltan, A.D. 1555; and Ibrahim Muhammad Bahadur, son of Siunj Bahadur, dated 
A.D. 1601. » 


According to Mahmud b. Amir Vali the gonbad of Kistan Qara Soltan b. Jani Beg Khan was indeed 
adjacent to the south side of the shrine. In the Tarikh-i Mazdr-i Sharif the tomb of Kistan Qara Soltan is 
called the Gonbad-i Kabud, and Kistan Qara Soltan’s wife Tursun Begum is credited with having first 
built it for herself. The tombstones in the western mausoleum would seem to indicate that it may well 
have been the tomb of Kistan Qara Soltan. Kilich Qara Soltan was certainly the son of Kistan Qara 
Soltan, and is mentioned in Hafiz Tanish as having been active up to 959/155216; Ibrahim Muhammad 
Bahadur b. Suyunch Bahadur is probably a misreading for Muhammad Ibrahim b. Suyunch Perhaps 
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Kara Soltan b. Jani Beg should be identified with Kistan Qara Soltan, although the date of his death 
should be 1547 and not 1545. If the tomb was first built by Kistan Qara Soltan’s wife Tursun Begum it 
would not be surprising to find him interred there after his death, as was the case in Herat, for example, 
with Gawhar Shad and her husband Shah Rukh.Both mausoleums also were transformed into dynastic 
ones by numerous later burials. 


The identity of the other mausoleum is unclear — one would have thought that, as it is as substantial as 
the tomb of Kistan Qara Soltan, Mahmud b. Amir Vali would also have mentioned it in his description 
of the shrine surroundings in 1634-5. Its location does seems to correspond with the hazira (i.e. an open 
tomb with a low walled surround) of Ayum Bibi, one of the wives of Nazr Mohammad — he mentions 
the tomb of Kistan Qara Soltan after it, and then mentions that both were on the southern side of the 
tomb, the first (.e. that of Ayum Bibi) on the right of the Khiyaban, the second on the left. However, the 
mausoleum is obviously a gonbad and not just a hazira, and, assuming Yate is right, it contained much 
earlier women’s tombs, including one daughter of Kistan Qara Soltan. However, it was not unusual for 
builders of dynastic mausoleums to re-inter their ancestors within them. 


What can be ascertained about the buildings from the standing remains as they appeared in earlier 
photographs? The tomb of Kistan Qara Soltan shows a circular drum pierced by eight windows above an 
octagonal collar . Within the drum was a smaller octagonal lantern dome, similar to the arrangement at 
the madrasa at Khargird, for example. Between each window the drum was revetted with arched panels 
which alternated with geometric and floral designs. The use of small tesserae which contributed to the 
fineness of the designs within the arched panels is also evident on the remains of the thuluth inscriptions 
above the windows which is in keeping with a date close to its Timurid prototypes, within the 
governorship (1526-44) of Kistan Qara Soltan. 


The dome chamber was cruciform, with semi-domed niches on the main axes. A subsidiary chamber 
preceded it on the south, for the remains of the springing of the vault on the two flanking piers can be 
seen in Fig. 3. The corners seem to have been taken up with smaller subsidiary rooms, although from the 
meagre remains it 1s impossible to say whether they were bevelled to make an octagonal plan, or were 
square, in which case a plan similar to the Timurid Ag Saray at Samarqand would have resulted. 


Recently, evidence supporting a Timurid origin for the shrine has come to light in the form of a passage 
from Qadi Soltan Mohammad’s Majma’ al-gharda’eb, where the Timurid amir Mazid Arghun30 is stated 
to have build the lofty dome (gonbad-e ‘alt) of the mazdr (shine). This mazdr32 was also used as a 
mausoleum, as Khwandamir informs us that Mirak Jalal al-Din Qasem, who died on 29 April 1496, was 
buried within it. In a later passage Khwandamir also provides other interesting information regarding the 
plan and use of the mazar. The story concerns a plot against Badi’ al-Zaman Mirza in which the 
conspirators unwisely tried to recruit an amir, Mohammad Bager, who in fact was loyal to Badi’ al- 
Zaman. Mohammad Bager arrived early at the rendezvous, the jama’atkhana of the mazdr of Khwaja 
Abu Nasr Parsa, and installed another amir of Badi’ al-Zaman, Pahlavan ‘Ali, in a locked chamber 
(hojra) of the jama’atkhdna, where he could overhear the conspirators and confirm Mohammad Bager’s 
account. The term used for the main room of the mazdr, an assembly-hall (jama’atkhana), is that used 
by Esfezari to describe the shrine of Sheykh Zeyn al-Din at Taybad (848/1444-5), a building which has 
much in common with the present shrine of Khwaja Parsa in that it has a large cruciform prayer hall 
with adjacent chambers built opposite the grave of the person it commemorates36. However, neither at 
Taybad nor at Balkh do the adjacent chambers open on to the assembly hall, a necessary condition for 
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the eavesdropping mentioned by Khwandamir. This leads to the suspicion that the edifice may have 
been rebuilt. 


20Other evidence for rebuilding is readily forthcoming, although in earlier reports it tends to emerge in 
garbled fashion. In 1886 Peacocke was told that the mazdr was the work of ‘Abd Allah Khan and that 
there was a date and an inscription to that effect on the building. Dupree, writing of the shrine, mentions 
that Khwaja Parsa died in 1597, the date which Pugachenkova gives for restoration of the tilework of the 
building by “Abd al-Mo’men Khan. Frye and Togan had also ascribed the building to the Uzbeks41. 
There are two sources for this information, one being an inscription on the building that was extant at 
least until the 1930’s, the other being two passages in Mohammad Yusof Monshi’s Tarikh-i Mogim 
Khdani. The first, in the context of describing the location of the madrasa of Sobhan Qoli, mentions that 
‘Abd al-Mo’men was the builder of the shrine; the second says that he was responsible for restoring the 
tilework on a number of buildings, such as the arch and dome (tdqg u gonbad) of the mazdr of Khwaja 
Abu Nasr Parsa, the portal of the gate of the citadel of Balkh (tdg-e darvdza-ye arg-i Balkh), 
the mazar of Khwaja ‘Akkasha, the dome of the Baba Janbaz market (chahdrsu), and the shrine of “Ali 
at Mazar-1 Sharif (mazdr-i hazrat-i shah-i mardan) 


Although the inscription has now vanished, it can be seen in a detail of a photograph of the shrine by 
Byron . It formed part of an epigraphic medallion situated above the apex of the arch. The enlarged 
section of the photograph is near the limits of clarity, but on the left hand side it is nevertheless possible 
to make out al-‘adl abo ’'l-ghazi ‘Abd al-Mo’men Khan, sana 1005 (1597-8).. 


Does this inscription commemorate just the restoration of the tilework by “Abd al-Mo’men, or was he 
responsible for more — for replacing all of the tilework, for redecorating the interior, for rebuilding the 
whole? As mentioned above, the description by Khwandamir of a room opening off the main interior 
space suggests that the plan has been altered since the original building of the shrine. 


23The scale of the monument is itself an argument for rebuilding. While it is true that some amirs or 
vazirs of Shah Rukh’s and Sultan Husain’s court built large monument of the highest quality, the period 
after the reign of Shah Rukh was one of internecine wars that considerably weakened the economy. 
There is little evidence for architectural patronage by the Timurid Sultan Abu Sa‘id (r. 1459-69), let 
alone by any of his amirs, such as Mazid Arghun. However, “Abd al-Mo’men’s booty from his raids on 
Khurasan would have provided ample funds for an undertaking of this size. 


A number of stylistic details also testify to at the very least a thorough redecoration of the building. 
These include the limited palette of the tilework, the size of the tile-mosaic tesserae, the form of the 
foundation inscription; the script used for the inscription on the mihrab, the proportions of the dado 
decoration, the form of vaulting in the interior, and the painted decoration. These may be examined in 
turn. 


The poverty of the tilework has been noticed before: “It 1s coarse, and the palette has shrunk; the two 
blues and black and white are used almost exclusively.” In fact black was used here very sparingly too . 
What parallels can we find for this reduced palette? The combination of white, light- and dark-blue was 
a common one in fourteenth century underglaze-painted tiles, although the technique itself was not 
common in Timurid buildings. Shibanid buildings at Bukhara with the same colour scheme in 
underglaze painted tiles include the Madar-1 Khan madrasa (1567) (within the entrance eyvdn) and the 
Gowkushan madrasa (in the foundation inscription of 978/1568-9). However, the much rarer use of the 
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palette in tile-mosaic can also be seen in Shibanid buildings. The first is the entrance portal of the Kalan 
mosque in Bukhara where the inscription (dated 920/1514-5) is restricted to white and dark-blue, with 
just occasional pieces of light-blue. At the khdnaqgah of the Char Bakr complex outside Bukhara not 
only is the foundation inscription of 970/1562-3 restricted to these three colours, but the arabesque tile- 
mosaic decoration of the spandrels below it has the same palette, providing a very close parallel to that 
of the shrine of Khwaja Parsa. 


The decoration also displays several forms incongruous with Timurid prototypes. The foundation 
inscription in the medallion is admittedly as unusual in a Shibanid as a Timurid context, but the frame of 
the portal screen is a constant repeat of the first half of the shahdda in large bannd i tiles, where in a 
Timurid monument one almost invariably sees a foundation or Quranic inscription in fine tile-mosaic. A 
similar repeating inscription can be seen on top of the portal screen of the Kokeltash madrasa (1568) in 
Bukhara. A comparison of the mihrab in the interior with that of the shrine at Azadan50 (Figs. 16-17) 
should make clear the difference between Shibanid and Timurid aesthetics. Although the palette has 
been widened here to include brown and green the coarseness of the tesserae, and hence of the designs, 
makes the mihrab seem cruder than its Timurid counterpart. At Balkh the finest tesserae are reserved for 
the pattern framing the mihrab, but even so they form a poor contrast to the elegant thuluth calligraphy 
of Azadan. The inscription at Balkh is in just two colours, brown on dark-blue and 1s in nasta’lig, a 
script virtually unknown in Timurid architecture. The bloated frame of the dado next to the mihrab is 
another sure Shibanid sign, as on that of the mausoleum within the Mir-1’ Arab madrasa at Bukhara (Fig. 
18), the thin Timurid norm being apparent at Azadan. 


27The vaulting of the interior is notable for the way in which the squinch-nets composed of intersecting 
arches are signaled mainly by their painted outlines, rather than by three-dimensional variations in their 
placing. Their artificiality is further underlined by the irregular geometric figures painted above them 
within the cruciform niches of the dome chamber (e.g. within the semi-dome above the mihrab). This is 
familiar from a Shibanid monument such as the khdnaqgah (970/1562-3) of Char Bakr (Fig. 20) and may 
again be contrasted with the Timurid example of Azadan. In the corners of the dome chamber 
the mugarnas is decorated with a number of inset tile-mosaic stars. This was common in Timurid and 
Safavid buildings in southeast Iran, but not in Khorasan. However, it can be seen in the madrasa erected 
by ‘Abd al-Mo’men’s father “Abd Allah Khan (1588-90) at Bukhara. If the painted decoration of 
polylobed arches on the walls clearly bears no resemblance to any Timurid scheme, neither does it 
conform to Shibanid models. The ’polylobing,” while based on a scheme that goes back to Mozaffarid 
and Timurid models has reached a stage of abstraction where the lobes have been transformed into floral 
motifs, a common form in nineteenth century Central Asia, e.g. in the Khwaja Khizr mosque in 
Samarqand. The astonishingly good state of preservation of the painting within the open niches flanking 
the pishtag would also argue for a relatively recent date for this work. 


The unusual technique of brick decoration on the pishtag has been noted before. The brick core is set 
back 27 cm from the revetment. At intervals of 30 cm a row of bricks protrudes, on to which the 
revetment was applied. This might at first lead to the thought that it 1s a revetment on top of an original 
Timurid core. But no signs of a finished exterior are visible beneath the revetment, the only parallel for 
this technique being on the madrasa of Sobhan Qoli Khan, built within sixty years of Khwaja Parsa, and 
never subsequently repaired, as far as we know. Sobhan Qoli Khan is credited with restoring 
the pishtag of Khwaja Parsa, but it is unlikely that he would have carried out major works and left “Abd 
al-Mo’men’s foundation inscription intact. It is more probable that this was a local building technique 
that made its first appearance (to us — many examples of it have undoubtedly been destroyed) under 
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‘Abd al-Mo’men, and which was used more extensively some sixty years later in Sobhan Qoli Khan’s 
madrasa. The technique undoubtedly contributed to the decay of the remaining revetment on both 
buildings. 


At present the outside of the mazar has a rather peculiar appearance on the three other sides than 
the pishtag. The two corners have single story semi-octagonal niches each with a staircase leading to 
what is now a flat space with a vertical wall behind leading to the drum. On the main axes are simple 
recesses, again with a blank wall leading up to the base of the drum. The south recess has the remains of 
a vault that was clearly inserted later (it is not bonded with the rear wall); these remains are part of a 
series of domes on this side that were visible until the 1930s . On either side of each of these three 
recesses the wall turns at a forty-five degree angle to form a vertical moulding c. 70 cm wide, and as 
high as the wall reaches — 11 m in the case of the two mouldings abutting the southeast and northeast 
sides. Neither these mouldings, nor the semi-circular mouldings that flank the southwest and northwest 
corner niches are completed at the top. The angled mouldings at the corners of the axial recesses are the 
standard transition between courtyard (or outer wall) and eyvdn in Timurid and Shibanid architecture. 
The conclusion, strangely neglected in the literature up to now, is that the building is substantially 
unfinished, and that the original scheme called for axial eyvdns and two-story niches in between . 


30It is not difficult to understand why it might have been unfinished. Granted that the towering 
east eyvdn and the dome behind it were always intended to be the focal point of the complex, the 
addition of three other eyvdans, even if smaller, joined by two-story niches, would have rendered the fine 
tilework on the exterior of the drum, and much of the dome itself, all but invisible from ground level. 
However, the conception is nonetheless intriguing, not least for the link it provides with the plans of the 
great Mughal mausoleums of India, that of Homayun and the Taj Mahal. 


a 





Rawza-i Sharif or Mazar-1i Sharif (lit. Tomb of the Exalted) in northern Afghanistan is considered by 
Afghan Shi'a to be the final resting place of fourth caliph 'Ali bin Abi Talib (d. 661 A.H.). Legend 
contends that the caliph's body was moved from Najaf to a secret tomb near Balkh, which was "re- 
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discovered" by a mullah in the village of Khwaja Khayran in early twelfth century. Seljuk sultan Sanjar 
erected a shrine on this site in 1136, which was probably destroyed in Mongol invasion of 1220. 
Timurid sultan Husain Baigara (1469-1506) built the present shrine in 1480-81/885 A.H. furthering to 
the town's development into a large urban center. The shrine was restored extensively in the mid- 
twentieth century and draws Shi'a pilgrims throughout the year, and especially during the celebration of 
New Year (Neuroz). 


The shrine is roughly rectangular in plan, and measures about fifty-three meters by thirty-eight meters at 
the largest. It is aligned northwest-southeast and is enclosed within a fenced precinct that includes the 
large mosque built in mid-twentieth century to the southwest of the shrine. A site plan of the shrine 
complex sketched by Niedermayer in 1916-1917 shows a smaller walled precinct, with bazaar streets 
leading out from the shrine to the southeast and, possibly, to the northwest. These historic structures 
were razed to create parklands later in the twentieth century, leaving only their monumental portals that 
now serve as gateways for the shrine. The taller northwest gateway faces the shrine with a grand pishtaq 
flanked by bi-level loggias and tall engaged minarets. It is included inside the paved grounds whereas 
the southeast gateway - a similar structure with a shallow arch and shorter minarets on the shrine side - 
is incorporated into the precinct fence and serves as the main entrance. (Its tiled street facade was built 
after the destruction of the adjoining bazaar.) The northeast gateway, which is seen as a gateway in 
Niedermayer's photographs, has a simpler structure composed of a screen wall pierced by twin 
archways. 


The Timurid core of the shrine contains the tomb chamber of Ali and its ziaratkhana, whose blue-tiled 
domes rise above the shrine's roofline. A grand pishtaq flanked by bi-level loggias leads into 

the ziaratkhana, an ante-chamber dedicated to prayer and worship, from the southeast. Inside, the 
chamber has a cruciform plan extended with polygonal bays to the northeast and southwest. It 1s covered 
with a central dome about ten meters in diameter and opens into the caliph's room to its northwest. The 
larger tomb chamber is also cruciform in plan and is crowned by a taller dome of about fifteen meters in 
diameter. A doorway is centered at the end of each cross arm: the northeast door leads into an octagonal 
chamber that projects beyond the shrine's wall, while the northwest door opens onto a triple-domed 
portico, now enclosed with wooden screens. The southwest doorway, now a view-window with a metal 
grill, belongs to the monumental side portal. 


Tombs of various shape and size belonging to Afghan rulers and religious leaders were added to the 
Timurid shrine through the centuries, creating its current irregular profile. The square domed tomb of 
Amir Dost Muhammad (1826-1863) and his family adjoins the southeast portal to its southwest. A 
similar tomb containing the graves of Amir Sher Ali (1863-1879) is located between this tomb and the 
side portal on the southwest facade. 


The shrine's exterior is covered entirely with polychrome tile mosaic and painted tile panels dominated 
by shades of blue. Many of these tiles were renewed or replaced during twentieth century renovations. A 
continuous parapet and decorative turrets unify the jagged cornice line. Timurid interiors of the shrine 
have retained their original squinch-net vaulting; their epigraphic decoration, on the other hand, is 
mostly from the nineteenth century. The interior of the ziaratkhana dome, which 1s adorned with 
concentric rows of mugarnas on a sixteen-sided base, features painted arabesque decoration that may be 
of the Timurid period. The shrine has a rich treasury that contains, among other objects, a marble slab 
remaining from the Seljuk shrine inscribed with the words "Ali, Lion of God." 
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The Timeless Beauty Of Afghanistan's Blue Mosque, Charles Recknagel, 2011 
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The shrine of Hazrat-e Ali, also called the Blue Mosque, in Mazar-e Sharif, in northern Afghanistan 


It could look like the oasis of peace that is the Blue Mosque standing in its flower-filled park in the 
center of Mazar-e Sharif. 


Afghanistan once attracted thousands of tourists before its decades of war began, and here it is easy to 
see why. 


The block-sized park is surrounded by the noise of a modern city. It is girded on every side by streets 
with racing traffic, small shops, and sidewalk bazaars filled with crowds. 


But as soon as you enter the park, the urban noise recedes. There is the laughter of children and the 
cooing of doves. Dozens of children with their parents and hundreds, no thousands, of snow white doves 
waddling across the rose-lined paths, pecking at the ground, and soaring overhead. 


The white doves act like they live here and they do. They have been raised by the Blue Mosque's 
attendants since it was built in the 12th century and they have become one of its famous symbols. 
Legend has it that the doves are pure white because of the sanctity of the mosque itself; 1f a dove with a 
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speck of color flies in and stays, it too will turn white as snow. 


To one side of the mosque complex is the pigeon house. It is a large, low concrete box with small 
windows and most of its space below ground. This is where the doves nest and breed year-round. It 1s 
also where they are fed. 





Charles Recknagel (RFE/RL) 


The pigeon caretaker outside the shrine 
On the building's flat roof, an old man is scattering seed by the tinful, appearing and disappearing in a 
cloud of white wings. 


But it is the Blue Mosque in the center of the park that rivets your attention. It is truly blue, with its sides 
dressed in thousands of colorful and intricately patterned tiles that shimmer in the sunlight like a mirage. 
All the paths lead to it, and almost everyone who comes to the park visits it. 


Well Worn 


At the door of the mosque complex, you check your shoes and enter an ancient setting. Between prayers, 
families stroll the mosque's flagstone court and some visit the mosque's small museum. 


There are many pilgrims here, too, who have come from all over Afghanistan and beyond. They visit the 
shrine of Hazrat Ali, which forms the largest wing of the complex and can only be entered by the 
faithful. 


The shrine houses the tomb of Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. People here 


believe his body was moved to Afghanistan from its original burial place in Al-Najaf, Iraq, sometime 
early in the history of Islam. 
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Women in strict Islamic dress enter the Blue Mosque complex. 
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It was a local mullah who discovered Ali's new resting place at the beginning of the 12th century. He 
had a dream in which Ali appeared to reveal that he had been secretly buried near the ancient city of 
Balkh, whose ruins still stand some 20 kilometers west of Mazar-e Sharif. The Seljuk sultan of the time, 
Ahmed Sanjar, ordered a shrine to be built on the location revealed to the mullah and that shrine is 
today's Blue Mosque. 


The shrine itself has had a tumultuous history. It was destroyed by Genghis Khan and his Mongol army 
in the 13th century. But it was rebuilt and has always been the most significant place of pilgrimage in 
Afghanistan, both for Shi'ite and Sunni Muslims. 


When it is time for prayer, the sound of the muezzin's voice rings out over the mosque complex from 
one of the four corner minarets. 


Calling The Faithful 


It is possible to meet the muezzin as he leaves his room at the base of the minaret and joins the crowd 
heading to the prayer hall. 


Qari Shir Ahmad Ansari says he has been chanting the call to prayer at the Blue Mosque for 18 years 
and that his father did so before him. Little has changed over the generations, he adds, apart from adding 
a loudspeaker system. 
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In his father's time, four muezzins stood at the top of the minaret and called out in perfect unison, each 
facing a different direction. Then, just as today, the call could be heard across the center of the city. 


"Based on the Hadith, or the Prophet [Muhammad's] saying, when we chant we raise our hands up to our 
ears and start the Azan with the phrase 'God is great,'" Ansari says. "The special thing about Azan is that 
we take ablution [beforehand] and then call the faithful to come pray at a sacred place." 


The muezzin hurries off to pray, leaving visitors to admire the tiles that cover the mosque's exterior. 
There are countless thousands of individual tiles, most about the size of a hand, and each composing a 
piece of a larger mosaic pattern. The larger patterns themselves vary from one part of the mosque's 
exterior to another, turning the whole into a swirling, abstract, and almost otherworldly vision. 


Constant Upkeep 


The sense of otherworldliness is an ancient trick of Islamic architecture. Distracted by the colors and 
designs of the tiles, the viewer forgets to notice the solid structure of the building itself or think about 
the physical laws that hold it up. Instead, the building appears weightless, like a miracle hovering on 
earth. 


Where do these beautiful tiles come from? The men who make the tiles have a small workshop just 
outside the mosque complex. They are surprised to receive visitors but ready to offer tea and answer 
questions. 


"Tam Mohammad Shah, head tile maker at the Blue Mosque," one says by way of introduction. "I have 
been in the business for 24 years. Whenever there 1s something wrong with the tiles on the walls, or if 
some visitors pry off some tiles and take them away, we fix the damage." 


In the workshop, one of Shah's assistants 1s making clay by pouring water over a mound of earth on the 
floor and treading on it to get the right consistency. Others are taking dry tiles and tracing patterns on 
them before they are painted and fired in the kiln. The workshop looks surprisingly busy. 


Shah says the Blue Mosque needs constant upkeep. Pilgrims often break small corners off its famous 
tiles to take home as treasured mementos. But the real damage is from the elements, because there is 
little money, apart from the pilgrims’ donations that support the mosque, to weatherproof the walls as 
needed. 


"This apparatus produces 6 square meters of tile per month," Shah says, as he shows off the workshop's 
aging kiln. "And all of the six meters square is used; even one tile does not remain unused. This is 
because the Rawza-e Sharif [the mosque] has been ruined very much; many tiles are damaged and have 
fallen off. If this tile-producing kiln were not available, the mosque would have turned into a ruined 
place." 
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A close-up of Blue Mosque tiles 


Each damaged tile, he notes, has to be individually duplicated by the artisans. There 1s a row of broken 
tiles awaiting replication in the alcove where he and another master tile maker sit. The two masters are 
teaching their skills to seven apprentices whom they hope will continue preserving the mosque for 
another generation. 


Outside, the Blue Mosque staggers visitors with its beauty. If tiles are missing here and there, it 1s not 
what the eye notices. 


The tile makers may feel they are in an impossible race to keep up, but the mosque ensemble itself rises 
above such concerns. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Mukhaiem Sanctuary 


The Mukhaiem Sanctuary is the place where the tents of Imam Hussein’s family were on the day of 
Ashura.The Imam Hussain Shrine has held an opening ceremony for the new lattice-enclosed 
monuments and the completion of the roofing project of the Mukhaiem Sanctuary. 


A great deal of people, including officials, attended the ceremony in which the custodian of the 
Imam Hussain Shrine, sheikh Abdul-Mehdi ElKerbela’i, delivered a speech in which he shed light 
on the importance of starting cultural, health, and educational projects that lead to serving people.” 


ElKerbela’i added that the projects, such as roofing the Mukhaiem Sanctuary and building the 
Zainebian Mound Sanctuary, the Imam Hussain Shrine has been leading are to provide pilgrims with 
various services.He expressed his thankfulness to the parties, such as governmental offices, 
ministries, and the city of Kerbela, that assisted the Imam Hussain Shrine and made it easy to 
execute the projects. 


Artistic shots of Mukhaiem Sanctuary (Tenting ground where Imam Hussain's family lived) 
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Photography: Ahmed Elquraishy 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Modern Shia Architecture 
Building on faith: Inside Toronto’s new Aga Khan 
Museum, designed by the world’s leading architects 





All photos by Tom Arban 


A MAJESTIC STRUCTURE IN A PLAIN TORONTO SUBURB, THE AMBITIOUS AGA KHAN 
MUSEUM PAYS TRIBUTE TO AN ANCIENT CULTURE BY SETTING A NEW STANDARD IN 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGN, ALEX BOZIKOVIC WRITES. 


If you have driven north along the Don Valley Parkway, one of Toronto’s major highways, you may 
have glimpsed a mysterious sight as you leave the downtown. Since 2010, two handsome monoliths 
have been rising next to the highway in the Don Mills neighbourhood. One is a torqued box of 
glimmering white stone; the other, a pale limestone disc capped by a crystalline blue dome. 
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These mysterious volumes are two of Canada’s most remarkable new buildings. In September they will 
open as the Aga Khan Museum, a celebration of Islamic art and culture, and a new community centre 
and prayer hall for Ismaili Muslims. 


This 17-acre campus will be a special place, not only for the region’s Ismailis but also for the city and 
for the country. And it may alter Toronto’s cultural map as well. 


There’s no question it is worth the 13-kilometre trip from the downtown core. The museum and Ismaili 
Centre buildings, both inflected by Islamic traditions in architecture and art, are designed by architects 
of global stature: Japanese Pritzker Prize-winner Fumihiko Maki and Indian modernist Charles Correa, 
together with Toronto’s Moriyama & Teshima Architects. The surrounding 10 acres of public gardens 
were created by Lebanese landscape architect Vladimir Djurovic as a contemporary take on Persian 
Islamic gardens. 














The complex is the work of the Aga Khan Development Network, a group of international development 
organizations and social enterprises overseen by the Aga Khan, spiritual leader of the globe’s 15 million 
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Ismailis and a worldly figure who is a champion of pluralism, a noted breeder of racehorses and a 
serious patron of architecture. 


When I toured the site recently, it was being polished to its final readiness. In the gardens, workers were 
adjusting the black-granite surfaces of the reflecting pools to make them perfectly level. A canvas-thin 
layer of water lapped quietly over the edges of the stone, refracting the equally smooth planes of the sky 
and the limestone and granite facades nearby. 


For Toronto’s Ismailis, the community centre — one of only six of its kind in the world — will be a place 
for social and cultural events, and for prayer. For other visitors, the museum, its auditorium and the 
gardens will be a place to learn about the history and contemporary culture of the Islamic world. 
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The museum has “a very broad ambition in terms of programming and our audience,” says director 
Henry Kim. It aims to introduce the art, material culture and performing arts of Islamic civilizations — 
with artifacts largely from the Aga Khan’s family collections, spanning more than 1,000 years of history 
from Europe to India, and from manuscripts to contemporary dance. 


The museum building is designed by Maki, who at 85 1s one of the world’s leading architects. He 
favours a subtle language of lightweight panels and precise grids. The exterior of the 113,000-square- 
foot building is wrapped in white Brazilian granite, polished to a low lustre. When you run your hands 
across the facade, you find that every angle and cranny is precisely finished. 


Within, the museum’s galleries are rational white boxes, with teak flooring and indirect light from a 
series of skylights scooped from the building’s roof line. 


A restaurant, shop and large auditorium are arranged around a central courtyard. In the courtyard, glass 
walls are printed with an ornamental pattern drawn from an eight-pointed star — based on mashrabiya, 
the patterned wooden screens used to modulate the sun in many Middle Eastern buildings. The 
courtyard, too, is a common device of that region’s architecture; here it brings together the different 
functions of the building in a grand central promenade, caressed by the shifting tracery of 
the mashrabiya’s shadows. 


The cultural fusion is rich, and subtle. Combined with the quality of materials — including a silky plaster 
that makes long expanses of wall feel like a textile — it creates a remarkable quality of place. 


This is no accident. The Aga Khan, now 77, 1s one of the world’s most sophisticated patrons of 
architecture; he oversees a set of international prizes in architecture, and projects of the Aga Khan 
Development Network around the world include housing, urban infrastructure and historic preservation. 


Daniel Teramura, a partner at Moriyama & Teshima who is overseeing the Ismaili Centre, recalls the 
Aga Khan, on a winter visit to the site, standing in the cold to study samples of limestone in the Don 
Mills daylight. “I don’t remember another client who has taken that kind of interest in the details,” 
Teramura says. 
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This project also serves an agenda of cultural diplomacy. The Aga Khan had long been seeking a site for 
a major museum that would showcase the collection of Islamic art and artifacts, in keeping with his and 
the Ismaili community’s emphasis on cross-cultural dialogue. The location in Don Mills was locked up 
in 2002, after the Aga Khan’s plans to build the museum in central London, across the Thames from 
Parliament, fell apart. 


The Aga Khan’s organizations decided instead to focus on Don Mills, where the Ismaili Centre was 
already in the works. They bought the site of the former Bata Shoe headquarters, a significant building 
by the Toronto modernist office of John B. Parkin Associates. But after studying the site, the Aga 
Khan’s agencies decided that the building couldn’t be reused and demolished it in 2007. 


That was a substantial loss, but the new complex offers more than fair compensation. The urbanity of 
the project is remarkable: Most of the parking is underground, in a 600-space garage, allowing most of 
the site to be preserved as open space. 


Allowing people to wander the gardens and to “sample” the museum’s galleries and evening 
performances is an important part of the museum’s strategy, says Kim, who came to this project from 
the Ashmolean Museum at the University of Oxford. He realizes that the location of the Aga Khan 
Museum might be a challenge in attracting visitors. But the new Eglinton Crosstown transit line will run 
past its doorstep, and by car it is as easily accessible as the Ontario Science Centre, just around the 
corner. “What we have 1s a potentially very interesting cultural centre away from downtown,” he argues. 
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That is an exciting prospect. Don Mills once was a locus for innovation in architecture and planning, 
with offices and warehouse buildings designed by some of Canada’s top architects in the 1960s. That 
modernist legacy has been badly diluted by new buildings, but the absurdly fine quality of the museum 
and Ismaili Centre will set a new standard. 
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The Ismaili community in Toronto is also gaining a beautiful new amenity. The Ismaili Centre is the 
work of Correa, arguably India’s greatest contemporary architect, and the prayer hall, or jamat khana, 
especially, is unmatched. The space is expansive, capped with a glass roof that stretches 21 metres as it 
bends, weaves and reaches for the sky. This room, which will be restricted to Ismailis during times of 
prayer, may be the most beautiful sacred space in the country. 


The rest of the centre serves secular purposes, with interiors designed mainly by Toronto’s Arriz & Co. 
Designer Arriz Hassam, an Ismaili whose family arrived in Canada as refugees from Uganda in 1974, 
fused Islamic tradition (ornate floors, inset with Turkish and Italian marble) and Canadian maple to craft 
a serene, spare setting. It reflects, in its details, the Ismaili experience in Canada. 


“Many Islamic buildings build on societies’ local traditions,” Hassam notes. “How do you develop a 
building that would identify with the Ismaili community in a Canadian context? This is their home 
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now. 


Just outside the main prayer hall is an anteroom. Here, maple slats on the walls — expressions of tasteful 
Canadian modernism — are interspersed with a subtle pattern that repeats again and again. It 1s, in 
calligraphic script, the name of Allah. 


ALEX BOZIKOVIC-ARCHITECTURE CRITIC, 2014 





FiGw foolish is man! He ruiris the present 
while worrying about the future, 


‘ + . : » 
but Weeps in the future by recalling his past! 


- Ali Ibn Abi Talib 
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Reviews of the Book PROJECT HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The authors highlight the benefits of paying attention to human resources and offer success and failure 
factors guideline for a variety of potential practitioners and students in global project marketplace. 


Ms.Ylva Arnold, Head HR- Norstedts Publishers, Stockholm SWEDEN 
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& 
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for writing the only, 
first of its kind book in the World 


" Theme Park 
= Human Resource 


Engineering ” 
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» Sewa Institute of Management + Fun n Food Village & Dexa Plaza 
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ee Besa pane Crreslc out of the Indian Instituye of Architects, New Delhi INDIA 
releasing the book of Dr Dokras HINDU TEMPLES on the web in CARONA gimes( May 


2010) 






& Staff Reporter 


THE book ‘Theme Park Human Resourse 
ng’ written by authors Dr Uday 
Dokras and Mansse Bhandari recently. 

Speaking on the occasion Balwant 
Chawla, Chairman, The Polo Amusement 
Group, New Delhi And Tashkent, 
Uzbekisthan the chief guest, complement: 
ed the writers for choosing such an unique 
subject and writing this one ofa kind book. 
First in the world on this subject. 

This book is a comprehensive guide to 
manage employees working in all enter: 
tainment related businesses such as Malls, 
Theatres, Multi-plexes, amusement and 
Theme parks,Casinos,Malls,family enter- 
tainment centers etc. 





In 11 chapters the authors deal with 
recruitment, training, discipline, bringing 
about efficiency and value add to the busi- 
ness using human resource interventions. 
This is the first book of its kind in the world 
and is the first time the subject has been 
tackled. The authors Mansse Bhandari 
and Dr Uday Dokras have been associated 
in the Human Resource field for 30 years, 
Ms. Bhandai is the CEO of Fun 'N’ Food 
Village, Nagpur and was head of Human 
Resource at the Iceland Park in Dubai for 
years. Dr Uday Dokras has written 2 other 
books on HR and was Head HR of GO 
Airlines in Mumbai, He has been the GM of 
Hotel Holiday Inn, Mumbai. 

This book has been published by the 
Sewa Institute of Management, a new 
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Or Uday Dokras and Mansse Bhandari. 


institute that has taken up the challenge of 
introducing the Theme Park Management 
Science to the world. 
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City author launches book on web from home 


& Staff Reporter The book deals with how Hinduism 
reached the far East and the architec- 
RENOWNED author Dr Uday 


ture of Hindu temples there and here 
Dokras, a prolific writer has penned 


in our country. 
a 450 page book on the Hindu There is very little research done on 
Temples of Bharat and Cambodia. | this subject, claims Dr Uday and Deepa 
It is his eighth book and his co- Dokras. Both described the technical 
author forthis bookis DeepaDokras, } aspects of building these temples as 
a noted historian. He launched the 


well as focuses in detail on temples of 
book directly onto the worldwide Nagpur and others in Cambodia and 
web from home. 


India. 
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Prof Deshpande launches 
two books of Dr Dokras 


d of the Department EN ee 
Tisv : ‘a National Institute of Technology and Presi ent of t 
Gutiientteelaneke of Architects, e-launched two books of Dr Uday Dokras. 

Prof Deshpande appreciated Dr Dokras for writing tnree books im 
three months during lockdown. While e-launching the books, he 
said. “Time will always go by. What distinguishes us is how we use 
that time for our benefit.” 

The two new books by Dr Uday 
Dokras, who has done PRD from 
Sweden and is son of former 
PrincipalV RCE Vasant Dokras, are 
about ‘Hinduism -- Celestial 
Mysteries of the Borobudur 
Temple’ and ‘Mysteries of the Holy 
Flower Lotus’. Dr Dokras was once 
consultant for Gorewada Zoo. 


ft) Prof | Presently, he works for Kettle & 
pe Ss i sa a Brew Beverages. rane as online 
ee ees rejensing books. management consultant. Eartier, 
i all Dr Dokras had launched the book Hindu Temples of 
a Se cagetyin re seam temples and symbolism has existed for 
F is maura, — iS a fascinating subject that needs to be brought to 
7 i erested in the mysteries of Hinduism. All of Dr Dokras’ 
a e€ available gratis for reading on academia.edu and 
https: www-yurmpu.com/en/human2resources, stated a Press release. 
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